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Introduction 

The Problem of Organizational Context 

One of the unique aspects of American higher education Is the extensive set of institutional 
types and internal arrangements that we have for our higher educational institutions 
compared to other countries. Hie extent to which we value this variety of oiganlzatJonai 
context is represented by the extensive descriptions of our diversity (Birafcaum, 1983) and 
the extent to which groups like the Carnegie Commission (1976) have proclaimed it. We 
pride ourselves on the diversity of institutional types, on the organizational arrangements 
for delivering education, on the internal structures and processes, and on external 
organizations for coordinating education. In almost every instance , we argue that we have 
created organizational forms to improve the delivery of educational services and scholarly 
productivity. Yet, the reality is that there is little in the way of obvious research evidence 
that examines the relixtlonship of organizational characteristics and variables with either 
our institutions' acac'emic climate or our teaching and learning (teaching/learning) 
outcomes. Tliis issue can be addressed at several organizational levels. 

For example, there have been a ntamber of studies of the relationship of institutional types 
or broad organizational characteristics to student performance after graduation (Wlthey, 
1971; Bowen, 1974, 1977). Such broad institutional level studies tend to examine the 
performance ofstudentsaftertheyhavegraduatedlnordertoseehowcollege students differ 
from those without college education and how those outcomes differ among institutional 
types or institutions with differing characteristics. While such studies are of substantial 
interest, they tell us little about how a particular college or tiniversity affects student 
outcomes or, indeed, whether it had any effect at all. 

There are also intensive case studies of colleges and universities as organizations in order 
to see how they have affected change in students (Newcomb, Tumer, & Converse, 1965). 
There are also a variety of studies that have examined and dealt with particular student 
problems and issues, such as institutional responses to minority groups (Peterson, 
Blackburn, Garnsonetal., 1978); issues of retention (e.g., Munro, 1981; Pascarella, Duby, 
& Iverson. 1983); and a variety of other student-related Issues. Again, these focused case 
studies or studies of issues provide relattvety little information about how the internal 
organizational context of a college or university affects teaching/learning or student 
outcomes. 

From a more micro-perspective colleges and universities as organizations have been 
studied at the departmental or academic unit level. There has been a substantial amount 
of work focused on this organizational level of hl^er education (Dressel, Johnson, & 
Marcus, 1970; Dressel & Klmsey, 1976; Smart & Montgomery, 1976). However, our 
primary interest in this research program is not to rehash extensive studies of academic 
units which are well stimmarized in the literature. 

The intent of the research which this literature review examines is to focus on organizational 
level phenomena by addressing the following research problem: 

What are the organizational factors or variables that affect an institution's academic culture or 
climate and Its student outcomes? 

Purpose and IVamework for the Literature Review 

The National Ci^nter for Research to Improve Postsecondary Teaching and Learning 
(NCRIPTAL) research program which addresses this problem Is guided by a broad con- 
ceptual framework for examining colleges and universities as organizations (see Figure 1). 

Three broad categories or sets of variables are envisioned that describe the nature of a 
college or university as an organization and that potentially influence an institutions 
academic outcomes (i.e., its academic effectiveness, efllciency, quality, and student 
outcomes). These three categories are: (1) the college's or university*s formal organizational 
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Figure 1. The organizational context for teaching and learning. 

characteristics, structures, processes and practices; (2) Its culture; and (3) Its climate. 
Because the NCRIPTAL focus is on student educational or cognitive outcomes, our Interest 
is In organizational variables which relate primarily to the academic or educational function 
of an institution. (Detailed research questions emanating from this framework are found In 
the NCRIPTAL proposal.) 

The purpose of this literature review is threefold: 

1. To identify and clarify concepts or variables that Illuminate this broad framework; 

2. To identify organizational characteristics, structures, strategies or practices that are/ 
or may be related to Improvement of student outcomes; and 

3. To refine the framework that guides the research questions and design of the 
organizational research program. 

Because this research activity focuses on colleges and universities as organizations, two 
distinct literature sources and two sets of questions guided this literature review: One 
focuses on non-higher educational literature and tiie second focuses on higher educational 
literature. The questions guiding the literature search and which form an outline for the 
following sections are as follows: 

I. From Organizational and Higher Educational Literature: 

A What are institutional quality and effectiveness? 
B. How do they relate to student outcomes? 

IL From the Organizational (Non-higher Educational) Literature: 

A. What are various ways of defining, categorizing, and measuring climate and 
culture In organizations? 

B. What organizational concepts or characteristics seem to promote a more 
favorable (effective or quality-oriented) climate and culture? 

C. In effective or quality-oriented organizations, what are the organizational 
concepts or climate and culture dimensions that promote effectiveness, 
quality, or high performance? 

. ffl. From the Higher Educational Literature 

A. What ways of defining, categorizing, and measuring climate and culture have 
been used In higher education? 

« 12 
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B. What organizational characteristics or structures are related to climate and 
culture? 

C. What organizational characteristics or structures are related to student out- 
comes? 

D. What organizational strategies or practices, designed to improve teaching and 
learning, can be identified? 

E. How aic oiganlzatlonal strategies or practices related to climate and culture? 

F. How arc organizational strategies and practices related to outcomes? 

G. How are climate and culture related to student outcomes? 

The review then concludes with sections that: 

IV. Contrast the Organizational and Higher Educational Literatures' Perspective on 
High-Performing Organizations with Respect to: 

A. Climate arid culture; 

B. Organizational characteristics and structure; and 

C. Organizational strategies and practices. 

V. Develop a Revised Framework for Research 

VI. Suggest Ideas or Implications for Practice 
Utenture Scuch Strategy 

Conducting a review of the literature for material In which the organizational context of 
colleges and universities Is dlrectfy or indirect^ linked to teaching and learning outcomes 
in undergraduate education Involved a many-faceted approach. First, organizational 
context was broadly defined to include organizational characteristics, structures and 
processes; Institutional culture, dlmate, and envlrormient; and practices: designed to 
Improve teaching and learning. Structures investigated were administrative, managerial, 
organizational, and governance. Processes examined were declslon-maklrig, planning, 
change and Iimovatlon, resource allocation, and leadership. Practices to Improve teaching 
and learning included faculty and program development, evaluation, rewards. Incentives, 
and promotions. Outcomes investigated included student academic achievement, atti- 
tudes, behavior. Job performance, motivation, satisfaction, and quality. 

Based on the above approach, a computer search for journal articles which linked 
organizational context keywords and outcomes was conducted In the literature bases in 
business (ABI Inform), education (ERIC), psychology (Psycalert and Psyclnfo) , and sociology 
(SocAbstiracts). This yielded over 5,865 abstracts for the period 1980 to the present. A 
search formonographs and books was also conducted. Relevant monographs from the New 
Directions scries published by Jossey-Bass and from the ASHE-ERIC and AAHE-ERIC 
ReseorchReport series were selected. Finally, key books and classic works in the business 
and higher education literature were identified. 

These articles, monographs and books were reviewed and evaluated. Over 500 works were 
extracted and summarized in a common format. The literature search that follows Is based 
on a synthesis of these works. 

The literature search did not focus on literature on student climate and culture, on facultj^ 
cUmate and culture, and on curriculum practices. These are all part of other NCKIPTAL 
research program efi^orts. 
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Performance Measures In Higher Education: 
Effectiveness. Efficiency, Quality and Student Outcomes 

The purpose of the National Center for Research to Improve Postsecondaiy Teaching and 
Learning (NCRIPTAL). funded by the Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI),broadlystated. Is todlscemwhatwiU Improve teachiiig and leaniinglnundeigradu^ 
ate education. One might rephrase the purpose to say that the goal of the research center 
is to provide direction to Improve the ejfecttoeness or quaJJhj of teaching and learning in 
undergraduate education. Indeed, the focus of educators, administrators, legislators, 
govemors. parents, and students today is the enhancement (rfthe quality of xmdeigraduate 
education, iv^any of the activities transpiring in the higher education arena are activities 
designed to Improve the quality of undergraduate education. Therefore, it is appropriate 
for us to address quality as w3 explore the organizational context to Improve postsecondaiy 
teaching and learning. 

Conflicting Concepts 

In Investment in Learning, Bowen (1977) discusses American higher education as one 
consolidated ^tem. This approach is useful because it allows us to consider the higher 
educational system as an industry. According to Bowen. American higher education ** is an 
Industry that has. over time, acquired certain well-defined functions. In performing these 
functions. It engages In "production"* (p. 7). This metaphor allows us to discuss higher 
education in terms of Its products or outcomes. Its ejfecttueness, its productivity or 
ejjiciency, and its quality. 

Astln ( 1977) . likewise, discusses the industry approach to describing the function of higher 
education; he calls it the "Industrial McJiel of Higher Education** (p. 1 1). However, he finds 
this analogy not entirety applicable to higher education because it Ignores the Impact that 
colleges and imiversities have on their students. According to Astln. 

Although it is possible to assess the output cf a plant In terms of the number and quality of Its 
products, the Impact of a college Is not necessarily reflected in the number of graduates or even 
in the quality of their achievements (p. 12). 

If we keep in mind. then, that the outcomes of higher education are not strlctty analogous 
to the products of Industry, we still find the industrial model to be a useful way of describing 
the functioning of higher education. The concepts of effectiveness, efficiency, and quality, 
although terms typically used in discussions of the management of industrial organiza- 
tions, may be applied to higher education as well. 

Effectivenesd. Effectlvenesslsthe broadest ofthethreeconceptsweaie examining; Infact. 
many would argue that It subsumes the concepts of efficiency and quality. For example, 
an organization may be efficient without being effective' ^owever. an effective organization 
will most likely be efficient. An organization that is of high quality will also be effective. In 
determining the effectiveness of an organization, one must consider its purposes as well as 
its outcomes. Any one organization may have several purposes and produce multiple 
outcomes. EffecUveness Is detennined by the criteria established for desired outcomes and 
the levels of performance expected. 

Currently, effectiveness is one topic in higher education that is generating a great deal of 
attention and controversy. Cameron and Blllmoria (1985) cite theoretical, empirical, and 
practical reasons why the search for relevant criteria of effectiveness remains a primary 
activity of college and university administrators and researchers. Theoretically, the 
construct of effectiveness lies at the very center of all organizational modes; **all 
conceptualizations of the nature of organizations have embedded In them notions of the 
nature of effective organizations, and of the differences that exist between effective and 
Ineffective organizations** (p. 101). Emplrlcalty. 
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The construct of effectiveness Is here to stay because it is the ultimate dependent variable in 
Institutional research. . . . The need to demonstrate that one academic program, structure, 
reward system, administiativc style, curricular design or whatever Is better in some way than 
another makes the notion of effectiveness a central empirical Issue (p. 101). 

And finally, practically, the need to evaluate effectiveness in higher education will not 
^ dissipate because of the natui-e of the judgments that must be made In higher education. 

forexample, to whichinstitutiontoaward aresearchgrantorinwhlch department to reduce 
costs are decisions that depend on Judgments about effectiveness. 

How, then, Is effectiveness to be defined? According to Cameron, 

; Effectiveness Is a construct, and as such, 13 a mental abstraction. It cannot be pinpointed. 

counted, or observed since It Is primarily a sense-making device used to interpret readity. No 

' precise boimdaries exist for determining what Is and what Is not effectiveness; hence. It is 

possible to determine a necessary but never a sufllcient set of indicators for the construct. Like 
almost all terms in our language, the meaning of effectiveness is socially determined. Some 
disagreement over Its definition has and probr.bly will continue to exist Consequently, by 
differentiating effectivcnesiJ from other concepts we are reflecting our own biases about what 
effectiveness means (1985b, pp. 1-2). 

In a special issue ofThe Review of Higher EducattonSocused on institutional effectiveness, 
approaches to defining effectiveness at various subui*it levels within the institution as well 
as at the Institutional-level were described (Cameron & Chaffee, 1985y. For example, 
Kleeman and Richardson (1985) introduce a TDOttom-up'* approach to assessing ten 
domains of effectiveness based on student perceptions; effectiveness was operationally 
defined as "the congruence between the importance of an activity and Its perceived level of 
achievement* (p. 6). Peterson and Blackburn's (1985) nontraditional approach to effective- 
ness in higher education Is based on the argument that effectiveness criteria may change 
for faculty depending on their career stage. Particular indicators of effectiveness depend 
on the envirormiental circumstances faced by faculty, ar " -criteria associated with the 
faculty as a group maybe different fromcrlterla associated wil .i individual faculty members. 
Whetten and Cameron (1985) focus on administrative performance, defined through eight 
administrative characteristics, as the criterion of effectiveness in higher education. 
Faerman and Quirm (1985) warn that ineffectiveness may result from a single-minded 
pursuit of a specific value or criterion of effectiveness, and therefore, they advocate the 
identification of indicators of Ineffectiveness as well as of effectiveness in hi^er education. 
Finally, Cameron and Blllmoria (1985) compare the major models of oiganlzational 
effectiveness: the Goal Model (effective organizations accomplish their stated goals), the 
System-Resource Model (effective organizations acquire needed resources), the Internal 
Process Model (effective organizations are absent internal strain), the Strateglc-Constltu- 
[ encies Model (in effective organizations all strategic constituencies are at least minimally 

^ satisfied), the Competing Values Model (the emphasis of the organization in four major 

, areas matches constituent preferences), the Legitimacy Model (the effective organization 

survives as a result of engaging in legitimate activities), and the Ineffectiveness Model (the 
effective organization Is absent characteristics of ineffectiveness). Although no one model 
provides the perfect approach to assessing effectiveness in higher education, Cameron and 
Billmorla's criticism provides useful insights in what each model contributes to an 
understanding of effectiveness. 

EfiBciency. Efficiency Is a term ofl:en substituted for effectiveness, but its meaning really 
Is distinct. In fact, efficiency Is a quantitative measure of effectiveness. Generally, when 
discussing efficiency, one measures the ratio of inputs, such as energy, finances, time or 
human resources, to outputs, such as the numberof units produced orlevel of achievement 
attained relative to a standard imposed. Efficiency is measured in terms of other expressed 
ratios, such as resource-outcomes, cost-revenue, cost-effectiveness, or cost-benefit 
(Bowen, 1977, p. 18). 

Both Cameron (forthcoming) and Bowen (1977) discuss how the concept of efficiency can 
be applied to higher education. In inquiring about the efficiency of higher education, one 
may ask if American hl^er education Is worth what it costs, or as Bowen phrases the 
question, -Has the American higher educational system become a ponderous, bloated, 
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wasteful enterprise, expanded out of all proportion to the genuine returns It yields, or Is It 
an undernourished enterprise- that produces outcomes of far greater value than the 
resources It uses?" (p. 18). Cameron focuses the concept of efficiency in higher education 
In the context of financial resources. Simply stated, "An efficient institution is one that has 
little waste and few uncommitted resources. Tlghtty controlled financial resources 
generally assure high efficiency^ (n.p.). 

However, as Bowen illustrated, determining whether or not the system of higher education 
is efficient or even whether or not an institution is efficient is a difficult task primarily 
because neitherthe costs nor tlie outcomes cahbemeasured precisely in doUare. Efficiency 
isbasedonajudgmcntal comparison of costs and outcomes and not onprecise comparisons 
of easify measurable dollar amounts. 

Qaall^. Like efficienqr, quality is a specific measure of effectiveness; however, unlike 
efficiency, it is a qualitative measure and not a quantitative measure. Quality is primar- 
ily a value Judgment made by a professional about how good a performance or an outcome 
is. 

Defining quality, according to Cameron (forthcoming), is like defining effectiveness. 
Qualiiy, like effectiveness, has no basis in obJecUve reality per se. It, too, is a mental 
abstraction used to interpret reality: it carmot be pinpointed, counted, or observed. No 
precise boundaries exist, so it is impossible to identify a necessary and sufficient set of 
Indicators for quality. According to Cameron, "Arty attempt at definition reflects the biases 
of the definer as much as the inherent meaning- of the word (n.p.). 

The following are exaniples of some Vv-ays quality has been defined in higher education: 

. . . "Ouallty in higher education" means a system of colleges and universities that enhances the 
lives of all students, that challenges the brightest and helps the poorly prepared to enter the 
mainstream of American society. -Quality in higher education* means basic and applied 
c^pus research that Is Judged excellent by other researchers and those who use research 
(Prichard Committee on Higher Education In Kentucky's Future, 1981, p. 1 1). 

. . . Quality is good carpentry, good plumbing, good poetry ... the determination of faculty 
members, deans, . . . (andl presidents to transcend themselves to reach hl^er than their grasp 
(Enarson, 1983, p. 8). 

. . . Judgments about the quality of American higher education are based on little more than 
folklore, nostalgic reminiscences, and personal preferences (Warren, 1983, p. 5). 

. . . Students receive a fair education for their Investment of time and money (North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, cited in Stevens & Hamlett 1983, p. 30). 

Changing Perspectives on Quality 

Astheexamplesaboveillustrate, and as discussed by Astin(1982, 1984a, 1985) and others, 
definitions of quality can be categorized as follows: 

1. The mystical or nihilist approach: Quality cannot be defined or no valid assessments 
of quality can be made; 

2. The reputation approach: Quality is whatever people think it is; it is based on 
consensus of opinion; usually professionals assumed to be competent to make 
Judgments about quality determine which institutions, programs or departments are 
of high quality: 

3. The resources approach: Quality is equated with an educational institution's re- 
sources, e.g;, number of hlghertrained faculty and merit scholars, affluence, facilities, 
etc.; and 

4. The iresults approach: (a) Outcomes- Quality is measured by its products, e.g., the 
number of alumni who achieve positions of prominence; or flb) Value-added- Quality 
Is a measure of the liastltutional impact on student development. 
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Morgan and Mitchell (1985) evaluated the literature on excellence in secondary education. 
They determined that there are six perspectives on educational excellence, which are: (1) 
The political econonty approach: Excellence is measured by how well schools and colleges 
support and enhance the political and economic strength of the nation; (2) The productivity 
approach: Excellence is measured by how efficiently schools and colleges convert Inputs 
Into outputs; (3) Hie value-added approach: Excellence is measured by how well schools 
and colleges enhance individual development; (4) The producer-consumer quality 
approach: ExceUence is determined by the quaUty of producers (teachers) and consumers 
(students); (5) Hie content approach: Excellence is judged by the quality and scope of the 
curriculum; and (6) The eclectic approach: Excellence is evaluated on a variety of 
dimensions, including effectiveness, efficiency, and characteristics of participants. 

It is evident that the approach currently receiving the greatest amount of attention in 
discussions about the quality of higher education is the value-added approach. It is no 
longer adequate to discuss the quality of higher education in terms of reputations, rankings, 
or resources. Our attention, too, is riveted on the development of the total student, in both 
the cognitive and affective domains, in the college and university environment. 

Student Outcomes and Student Learning as Organizational isures 

When survqring the literature discussing the outcomes of higher education, one is easily 
impressed by the immense variety of outcomes mentioned. No onehasyet determined what 
the outcomes of a higher education are or should be. However, numerous categories of 
outcomes are offered. This section will not Identify aH of the outcomes mentioned in the 
literature nor all of the approaches; however, a brief summary of some of the outcomes and 
approaches willbe presented. More detailed discussions of the cognitive outcomes, affective 
outcomes, and categorization of outcomes are offered in the literature reviews of the other 
research programs in NCRIPTAL. 

Feldman and Newcomb's (1969) study of the impact of coUege on students was the first 
major comprehensive examination of how colleges and universities influence the following 
student outcomes: values, goals, and life satisfactions. 

In a report prepared for the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Wither (1 97 1) and 
the chapter authors discuss economic-oriented change in students, such as better job 
opportunities and better working conditions, as well as higher education's effect on life- 
style, use of mass media, and political behavior. 

Astin, Panos, and Creager (1967) devised a classification schema of student outcomes 
based on a matrix of t3i)e of outcome (affective or cognitive), and type of required data 
(psychological or behavioral). However, in addltionto this schema, Astin (1977) addsatime 
dimension to that classification: outcomes achieved during college and outcomes realized 
after college. 

In Bowen's classification, there are two types of outcomes: (1) goals for individual students 
(cognitive learning, emotional and moral development, practical competence, satisfaction 
and enjoyment from the college experience, and avoidance of negative outcomes for the 
students), and (2) goals for society (advancement of knowledge, discovery and encourage- 
ment of talent, advancement of social welfare, and avoidance of negative outcomes for 
society). 

In the 1970s, the Natioru^d Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
executed a project to develop a set of widely accepted outcome constructs that describe what 
an -educational outcome** is. According to their definition, 

•^Educational outcomes" refer to any results or consequences of an educational institution and 
its programs. The outcomes may be direct results of institutional activities, such as academic 
degrees, technological discoveries, student knowledge and skills, or Institutional staff salaries. 
Conversely, there may be later consequences of those outcomes, such as individual prestige, 
hl^er family income, movt educated work force, or effects of staff salaries on the local economy 
(Lcnning, Lee, Mlcek, & Service, 1977, p. 1). 
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Ewell (1983) reviewed the literature and found at least three different approaches to 
Identifying and measuring student outcomes: (1) the academic investigative approach, 
evidenced by psychologists* work on a student's cognitive development and by sociologists' 
work on social mobility and socialization; (2) the student-personnel perspective, evidenced 
by testing and counseling activities to classify students appropriately into different kinds 
of treatment groups and to provide evidence of the degree to which particular programs are 
meeting student needs; and (3) the management perspective, using outcomes information 
as part of the resource allocation process and in decision making. 

Each approach entails different goals, and consequently, different data requirements. 
These differences render the measurement task even more confounding. Ewell (1985) has 
edited an entire issue of the New DirecttonsforlnstitutlonalResearchseries focusing on the 
assessment of educational outcomes. 

Wlthey (1 97 1) and his colleagues concluded that not only does going to college yield benefits, 
but every added year of postsecondaiy education yields additional Impact and benefits. 
This leads us to expUciUy Identify one education outcome that is not identified in most of 
the approaches above: retention. College persistence and retention are critical outcomes 
of the hi^er education experience and, therefore, will receive a greater share of our 
attention in this research project. 

Organizational Practices to Improve Learning Outcomes 

Our research framework identifies six categories of organizational practices that Influence 
the teaching and learning environments ofcolleges and universities. They are: (1) Academic 
Program Support Systems; (2) Faculty Support Systems; (3) Enrollment and Student 
Support Systems; (4) Resource Allocation; (5) Evaluation and Assessment Systems; and 
(6) Academic Information Systems. A later discussion will identify institutional practices 
within those categories that have proven successful in Improving the undergraduate 
learning experience. 
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Organizational Culture and Climate: An External Perspective 

Reviewing the development of theory and research in organizational studies reveals a 
continual tension between rational, empirical, explicit approaches and nonrational, 
qualitative, implicit approaches. At varioustlmes^each of these paradigmshas taken center 
stage in academic work, and each has led to important insights and contributions not 
available from the other. For example, the early rationalistic scientific management 
principles of PrederickTaylor (1911) in the early part of the 1900s and the administrative 
principles of Gulick and Urwick (1937) gave way to an emphasis on informal, nonrational 
group norms (Whyte, 1943) and -the Hawthorne effect- in the 1940s and 50s (Homans, 
1950; Roethlisberger& Dickson, 1939). Hie 1960s brought back empirical multivariate 
analyses of organizational structure, technology, and size (Blau & Scott, 1962; Pugh et al., 
1969). But the late 1970s and 80s are characterized more and more by an emphasis on 
culture and climate^ a return to the nonrational aspects of organizations [Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 1983). 

Methods of investigation also have shifteri back and forth between empirical measurement 
studies and case studies or ethnographies as each intellectual paradigm has emerged as 
the predominant approach. Currently, ethnographic research and qualitative methods 
command a great deal of attention in the published literature, although the central place 
c f the cornputer In modern research has guaranteed that empirical measurement will never 
be superseded entirety. However, the dorrilnance of the nonrational aspects of organiza- 
tions and their associated qualitative methods in modem organizational studies is 
highlighted by Ouchi and Wilkins (1985): 

...the study of organizational culture has become one of the major domains of organizational 
research, and some might even argue that it has become the single most active arena, eclipsing 
studies of formal stmcture, of oiganlzation-envirormient research, and of bureaucracy (p. 458). 

This section reviews the latest phenomenon of interest in organizations— the recent 
literature on organizational culture and climate- by tracing the intellectual roots of these 
two concepts, discussing their current definitions and dimensions, the main approaches 
to their Investigation, and their applicability to an investigation of the teaching/learning 
process in higher education. Whereas not all authors identify disOnctions between the 
concepts of culture and climate, this review treats each separatefy and points out their 
distinctiveness in the study of organizations. A revifw oi' the organizational culture 
literature comes first, followed by the literature on organizational climate. 

OrganiMtional Culture 

Uke mary concepts in the social sciences, the definition of organizational culture is neither 
precise nor consensual. Substantial variation exists in the perspectives of writers on this 
subject. (See reviews and critiques of the culture literature by Burrell and Morgan, 1979; 
Sanday, 1979; Gregory, 1983; Louis, 1983; Morgan et al., 1983; Smirx:ich, 1983; Ouchi & 
Wilkins, 1985; Roberts, 1970; and Bhagat&McQuaid, 1982.) Part ofthis diversity is due 
to the two separate disciplines from which the concept itself emerged- cultural anthropol- 
ogy and sociology. 

Intellectual Foundation 

Most of the current, popular work on organizational culture has focused on business 
organizations, and it has relied upon the **functionalisf tradition in anthropology. This 
tradition (e.g., Maliriowskl, 1961; Radcllfie-Brown, 1952) focuses on the group, organlza-* 
tion, or society as a whole and considers how the practices, beliefs, and values function to 
maintain social control. The researcher interprets phenomena in terms of their impact on 
organizational functions byiecountlng events and attributes arising from organizationa! 
activities. A ^cond school of thought in anthropology, the -semlotic- tradition, has had 
nwyor Impact on a substantial amount of the scholarly (non-popularized) literature of the 
last decade or so. This tradition Is represented by Geertz (1973) and Goodenough (197 1) 
In which obtaining the '^atlvc^s point of view** and -thick description- predominate. 
Language, symbols, and rituals are the principle artifacts by which the native's point of view 
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is discerned, and intuition and Immersion by researchers in the phenomena of study is 
required. These two traditions differ prlmarity In whose point of view is legitimate 
(researchers or natives) and in the level of analysis (organization versus individual 
cognitions)* The functionalist tradition views culture as a component of the social system 
as manifested in organizational behaviors: the semlotic tradition views culture as residing 
in the minds of individuals. The former relies on researcher based data; the latter on the 
natives* data. The ftmctlonallst tradition views culture for something; the semlotic tradition 
views culture as something. 

Authors Influenced by the ftmctlonalist tradition Include Ouchl (1981), Pascale and Athos 
(1981). Deal andKermecfy (1982), Peters andWaterman (1982), Schein (1983a, 1983b), and 
Kilmarm, Saxton, andSerpa (1985). The semloUc tradition is represented by Poncfy (1978), 
Smlrclch (1983), Gr^ory (1983), Barley (1983a, 1983b), Evered (1983), Van Maanen 
(1979). and Frost and Morgan (1983). One of the best recent discussions of the historical 
and Intellectual roots of the culture concept in anthropology is found in Allaire and Flrslruto 
(1984). 

In sociology, Durkhelm*s (1893, 1933) early emphasis on ritual and vayth along with 
Weber's (1947) and Toennles* (1957) dlstlncUons between implicit versus explicit features 
of social life gave rise to an emphasis on the nonrational aspects of organizations in this 
discipline. Whereas empiricism has dominated sociology for the last several decades, the 
banner of cultural analysis was carried by Influential publications such as Gofl5nan*s (1959) 
emphasis onface-saving devices, Beigerand Luckman*s (1966) focus on sense-making and 
Interpretation t^stems, the entire qrabollc interacUonlst perspective (Blumer, 1969), 
which reinforced social construction of reality. Other contributions that had influence in 
developing this tradltionln sociology were Sdznick's (1949) analysis of theTennessee Valley 
Authority, Whyte*s (1943) aru^sls of gang behavior in Chicago slums, Stinchcombe's 
(1959) anatysls of construction Arms, Kantefs (1968) work on utoplan communities, 
Spradl^s (1970) skid row commimity analyses, and Clark's (1970) analysis of colleges. 
The sociological emphasis on culture more often than not considered the concept to be an 
independent variable for explaining organizational structure, performance, or activity. The 
anthropological tradition was more Ukely to treat It as a dependent variable, l.e., the object 
of explanation. One of the best recent discussions of the sociological foundations of culture 
is Ouchl and Wllklns (1985). 

Dejinttions and Dimensions of Culture 

The lack of precision and consensus regarding the definition of culture (and its differences 
from the concept of climate) has a long tradition. Similar ambiguity has existed and 
continues to exist in the fields of anthropology and sociology. It is possible, however, to 
identify two main perspectives on culture in organizational studies. One perspective uses 
culture as a variable- something an oiganlzation has. The other perspective uses culture 
as a root metaphor- something an oiganlzation is. In the next section these two 
perspectives are elaborated, but it is helpful to identify the distinction now because most 
published definitions of culture assumethe former perspective. An explanation of the latter 
perspective will be imdertaJcen later. 

A representative sample of the definitions of culture used by different authors in the recent 
published literature will point out both the commonalities and the differences in the 
approaches taken. For example, culture is variousty defined to be: 

...a shared appreciation system and a set of beliefs that help distinguish aspects of situations 
from one another (Sapienza, 1985). 

...the amalgamof shared values, behavior patterns, mores, symbols, attitudes, and normative 
ways of conducting business that differentiate one organization from all others (Tunstall, 1985). 

...the taken-for-granted and shared meanings that people assign to their social surroundings 
(Wllklns, 1983). 

...distinct and locally shared social knowledge (Wilklns & Ouchl, 1983). 
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...the pattern of basic assumptions that a group has Invented, discovered, or developed In 
learning to cope with Its problems ofextemal adaptation and Internal integration (Schein, 1984). 

...a set of commonfy held attitudes, values, and beliefs that guide the behavior of an 
organization's members (H. Martin, 1985). 

...Informal values, understandings, and expectations Indicated through symbolic structures, 
myths, heroes, and precedents (Lcltko, 1984). 

...the shared philosophies. Ideologies, values, assumptions, beliefs, expectations, attitudes, and 
norms that knit a community together (Kilmann et al., 1985). 

...a system of property rights or economic and social relations that define the position of each 
individual with respect to others regarding the use of resources (Jones, 1983). 

...an integrative framework for sense-making, both a product and a process, the shaper of 
interaction and an outcome of It, continually being created and recreated through these 
Interactions (Jellnek et al., 1983). 

...a common set of Ideas shared by group members; a theory held by Individuals of what their ^ 
fellows know, believe, and mean (Keesing, 1974). 

...the shared beliefs. Ideologies, and norms that Influence organizational action manifested 
through overriding Ideologies and established patterns of behavior (Beyer, 1981; Pfeffer, 1981; 
MltrofT&Kihnann, 1976; Martin, 1982; Schein, 1983a, 1983b; Plol &Lyles, 1985). 

. . .a core set of assumptions, understandings, and implicit rules that govern day-to-day behavior 
in the workplace (Deal & Kennedy, 1983). 

...a set of taken-for-granted assumptions, expectations, or rules for being in the world, often 
rcfeiTcd to as a paradigm, map, frame of reference, interpretive schema, or shared understand- 
ing (Adler & Jellnek, 1986). 

...collectively held and sanctioned definitions of the situation (Bate, 1984). 

...a relatively enduring. Interdependent symbolic system of values, bellefe, and assumptions 
evobing from Interacting organization members that allows them to explain and evaluate 
behavior and ascribe common meanings to it (Schall, 1983). 

...what is direct^ descrlbable about members of a community (Ashforth, 1985; Sathe, 1983). 
...the way we do things around here (Arnold & Capella, 1985; and others). 

Virtualty all of these definitions view culture as something the organization has (not is) , and 
they are dominated by the anthropological functionalist paradl^. In general, they can be 
categorized as one of three types: ( 1) social interpretation definitions, (2) behavioral control 
definitions, and (3) organizational adaptation definitions. Social interpretation definitions 
focus on the Interpretation schemas, meanings, or frames of references of individuals as 
Indicators and components of culture. Behavioral control definitions focus on patterns of 
Interaction or activities that define shared organizational behavior. Organizational 
adaptation definitions emphasize habituated solutions to commonly encountered organiza- 
tional problems (e.g., integration and adaptation problems). 

It is also Important to point out that a majority of these definitions focus on attributes of 
culture that are enduring and are centered on values, beliefs, and assumptions. These 
attributes distinguish the concept of culture from the concept of climate which, as is 
explained later, centers on Individual attitudes and perceptions which may change much 
more quickly than culture. 

In addltionto varlatlonln the definitions of culture, authors have identified (often implicitly) 
avarietyofdimenslonsthathelpoiganlzcthecoreattributesoftheconcept. Thelmportance 
of dimensions Is that thqr serve as the framework around which a theory of organizational 
culture may be built In Hit future. As yet, no such theory exists, but by specif^g the core 
dimensions, researchers arid theorists can" begin identifying both the phenomena to 
measure and the relationships among the components of culture. 
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Several authors have attempted to develop frameworks of Important dimensions of culture, 
but in most cases they are not based on a theoi^tical and empirical foundation but are 
merefy common-sense propositions or long lists of itemL^ed factors. A sample of these 
jframeworks will help Illuminate the diversity of approaches proposed. 

Sathe (1983). Schall (1983), and Schein (1984) are among the many authors v^ho focus on 
ciiltural strength and/or cultural congruence as the main dimensions of interest. Strength 
is usually defined as the power of the culture to enforce conformity, while congruence refers 
to the fit and similarity among the various cultural elements. The general argument is that 
strength and congruence are associated witli high organizational effectiveness. Albert and 
metten (1985) identified a holographic versus ideographic dimension as being critical in 
studj/ing culture. Holographic culture exists when all organizational units share a common 
culture in addiUcn to their Aorilque culture. Ideographic culture exists when each unit 
possesses only its own specialized culture. Holographic cultures are hypothesized to be 
better at executing strategies whereas ideographic cultures are hypothesized to be better 
at maintaining adaptability to diverse environmental conditions. 

Arnold and Capella (1985) proposed atwo-by-two matrix of culturesbasedonastrong-wealc 
dimension and an internal-external focus dimension. The best cultures, they claimed, were 
strong-extemaltyfocusedcultures. Deal and Kennedy (1982, 1983) proposed anothertwo- 
by-two typology of cultures based on a speed of feedback dimension (high speed to low 
speed) and a degree of risk dimension (high to low). The four emerging types of cultures, 
each of which are appropriate imder a different envirormiental condition, are ( 1) tough-guy/ 
macho (high speed-high risk), (2) work hard/play hard (high speed-low risk), (3) bet your 
company (low speed-high risk), and (4) process (low speed-low rlsW. Emesfs (1985) two- 
by-two model used people orientation (participative-nonparticipative) and response to the 
environment (reactive-proactive) to develop four types of cultures: interactive (participa- 
tive-reactive), integrated (participative-proactive), systematized (nonparticipative-reactive) 
and entrepreneurial (nonparticipative-proactive). He argued that no one culture type is 
best, but orgardzations in the same industry should have similar cultures. Riley (1983) 
proposed that culture was best ans^ed by two main factors, structures and .symbols. The 
most important structures, according to Riley, are (1) means of achieving significance, (2) 
means of acquiring legitimacy, and (3) means for achieving dominance. The most Important 
symbols are (1) verbal, (2) actioa and (3) material. The Intersection among each type of 
symbol and structure identifies a factor that helps diagnose corporate culture. 

Bate (1984) analyzed language patterns, stories, and rituals in three organizations and 
proposed six dimensions of culture that helped organize patterns in his findings: unemo- 
tionality, depersonalization, subordination, conservatism. Isolationism, and antipathy. 
Gordon (1985) assessed "management climate/ which he later relabelled •'corporate 
culture,** based on a Hay Associates questiormaire administered over several years. The 
items clustered into 11 dimensions of culture: clarity of direction, organizational reach, 
Integration, top management contact, encouragement of individual initiative, conflict 
resolution, performance clarity, performance emphasis, action orientation, compensation, 
and human resource development. Hofstede ( 1980) has a well-known set of dimensions for 
differentiating national or societal cultures, and several authors have made attempts to 
apply them to corporate cultures (e.g., Jaeger, 1986). These dimensions are power distance, 
uncertainty avoidance, individualism, and masculinity. 

Martin, Feldman, Hatch, and Sitkin (1983) identified seven common themes in the stories 
that people tell to reflect their culture. Most organizations project their cultural values 
through some sort of unique stories, yet those stories are characterized by certain common 
themes or questions: How will the oiganization deal with obstacles? How will the boss react 
to mistakes? Will the organization help me ifl have to move? Willlgetflred? Cantbelittle 
person rise to the top? Is the big boss human? What happens when I break rules? Each 
story relates to conflicts between oiganizational needs and members values. G. Jones 
(1983) argues that culture is a product of institutional arrangements to regulate transac- 
tions and exchanges among individuals, and that five characteristics describe those 
transactions. These characteristics define "property rights'*: vested in person or position, 
length of contract, degree of preclseness iri specifying rights, degree of inclusiveness of 
facets of employment, configuration of rights in the organization. Strong property rights 
indicate strong culture: I.e., vested in persons, precise. Inclusive, and enduring. 
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Kets de Vries and MiUer (1986) focus on dysfunctional organizational cultures arising from 
pathological strat^ies and structures. They identify paranoid, avoidant, charlsmaUc, 
bureaucratic, and politicized types of cultures. Trice and Beyer (1984) concentrate on 
rituals or rites as the main indicator of cultural forms. They suggest that these 
performances arc the most appropriate way to capture the complexity of an organization's 
culture. The six rituals Identified are: rites of passage, rites of degradaUon, rites of 
enhancement, rites of renewal, rites of conflict reduction, and rites of integration. 

Cameron (1985a) identified four main types of cultures in organizations based on the 
dimensions resulting fix)m Information processing research, orgaiilzational theory, and 
leadership studies. The four types are dan cultures (family-oriented and personal), 
hierarchy cultures (formalized and efficient), market cultures (competitive and market- 
driven), and adhocraqr cultures (creative and entrepreneurial), in studies of colleges, he 
foimd that dificrcnt cultural types were associated with different types of organizational 
effectiveness. 

The dimensions of culture mentioned above differ In their emphasis on imderlylng 
. organlzlrjgfactorsversus types of indicators. The long lists offactors identified by authors 
suchasTrice andBqrcr, Bate, Gordoa andKets de Vries and Miller tend to be enumerations 
ofindlcatorsorattrtbutcsqf cultures. The2-x-2matrices, on the otherhand, tend to identify 
ways to organize these factors into typologies of cultures. A close look at the empirical as 
well as the theoretical work on culture suggests that the following are the main, and 
potentlalfy most fruitfiil, dirnensions to be pursued In future culture research and theory- 
building: (1) cultural strength (power to control behavior), (2) cultural congruence (fit or 
homogeneity In cultural elements), (3) cultural type (based on general organizing dimen- 
sions) (4) cultural continuity (the extent to which consistency In culture has been 
maintained overtime), (5) cultural distinctiveness (the uniqueness of the culture) and (6) 
cultural clarity (the extent to which the culture is imamblguously presented). 

Most authors have Identified strength of culture as the single most critical dimension- 
certainly the most firequently Identified. WhereasSathe (1983), Cameron (1985c), Wilkins 
andOuchI(1983), andScheln (1984) suggestedthat cultural strength can be either an asset 
or a liability (l.e.. It can lead to stagnation and groupthlnkor to irmovation and competitive- 
ness), other authors identify It as an unabashed prerequisite to organizational effective- 
ness. For example, 

A strong ctilture has almost always been the driving force behind continuing success in 
American business. Every excellent company we have studied Is clear on what it stands for, and 
takes the process of value shaping seriously. In fact, we wonder whether it Is possible to be an 
excellent company without clarity on value (Deal & Kennc(fy, 1983). 

Approaches to Investigating Culture 

As mentioned at the first of the preceding section, culture is generally treated by authors 
In one of two ways: something the organization Is, or something the organization has. The 
definitions and dimensions Just discussed largely focused on the latter. A brief discussion 
of the former perspective Is in order here for purposes of contrast, followed by a discussion 
of three main methods used by Investigators to assess culture. 

Treating culture as something an organization Is presupposes that culture is a metaphor. 
In the same way that -open system,- 1)ureaucracy,- •'organized anarx:hy,- or "machine- are 
other widely used metaphors to describe the nature of organizations. The purpose of such 
a metaphor Is simply to highlight and uncover aspects of the organization that ordinarily 
are Igriored by observers-- In this case,.tiaenoriratioriaI, underlying assumptions that drive 
organlzatlorial bchaivlor and the shared interpretive schema of organizational members. 
Culture as a inetaphor goes bQrond the Instrumental view of those who treat culture as a 
variable In organizations. Instead It defines culture as the -shared knowledge,- -shared 
meaning,- and -theiincorisclousmerital operation- of orgariIzatlorialmembers(^ 1982; 
Geertz. 1973: Goodcnough, 1971; HalloweU, 1955; Rossi & OHlgglns, 1980; Smirclch, 
1983). This Implies that culture carmot be observed directly, but It exists only In the heads 
of those associated with the o:rganlzation. Studying culture, therefore, requires that the 
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Interpretation schemas of these "natives" be obtained. Approaches ranging from psycho- 
anafytic pix>ccdures to story or linguistic analysis characterize the research In this tradition 
(e.g.. Chomslqr. 1972; Mitroff. 1983; Pfeffcr, 1981; Pondy, 1983). 

This use of culture as a root metaphor highlights the continuing controversy regarding hov^r 
culture should best be assessed. Some authors argue that quantitative techniques have 
no place in empirical studies of culture; others assert that multiple methods- Including 
quantitative and qualitative- are appropriate (see Louis. 1984;Ouchi&Wilkins, 1985; Van 
Maanen, 1979, for examples). Thus far, three main approaches have been taken in 
investigations of organizational culture, but little integration among them is present. The 
three are: ( 1) holistic studies following the tradition of functional anthropology; (2) semiotic 
or language studies; and (3) quantitative studies mainfy relying on survey research or 
experimental manipulation (see Ouchi & Willdns, 1985). 

Holistic studies. An emphasis on the whole oiganlzation and its culture (i.e., culture as 
a variable) typify these studies. Important examples in this category Include Rohlen's (1974) 
participant observation of a Japanese bank, Krelger's (1979) portrait of a San Francisco 
rock music station, Van Maanen's ( 1973) description of the socialization of police recruits. 
Manning's (1979) study of the world of detectives. Dyer's (1982) description of a computer 
company, Wlll±is'(1983) study of subcultures in an electronics company, TrtceandBeyer's 
(1985) study of the routinlzation of organizational founders, and Barley's (1983b) study of 
roleevolutionlntheintroductionofCATscanningequipmentintwohospitals. Mostofthese 
studies rely on field observation for 6 to 20 months, although a few use quantitative 
techniques such as content analysis (e.g., Martin et al., 1983). Archival and historical 
documents have been substituted for direct observation by authors such as Clark (1970), 
Boje (1983), Kanter (1968), and Martin and Siehl (1983), thus permitting a longitudinal 
perspective not possible with participant observation. 

Semiotic studies. A focus on language and metaphor characterizes these studies, as 
exemplified by Gregory's (1983) stucty of the language of Silicon Valley professionals in a 
rapidly changing envirormient. Barley's (1983a) study of the language of funeral directors, 
Pondy's (1983) study of the role of metaphor in Communist China and an African tribe (the 
Nuer), Huffs (1983) study of the language of different subgroups within a graduate school 
of management, and Pondy and Huffs (1983) study of the language of public documents. 

Quantitative studies. Like studies of organizational climate, these studies mainly rely on 
survey methodology and quantitative data anatysis. For example, Cameron (1985d) studied 
the relationship between strength, congruence, and type of culture and nine dimensions of 
organizational effectiveness. Ouchi and Johnson (1978) used questioimalres to differen- 
tiate the cultures of two different firms. O'Reilly (1983) surveyed employees in high tech 
firms in Silicon Valley to test the association between strong culture and employee 
identification with the firm. Bowdltch et al. (1983) compared climate and culture surveys 
in the merger activity of two banks. Beck and Moore (1983, 1984) report studies using 
projective measures to assess norms and culture in Canadian banks. Meyer (1982) used 
questionnaires and content analysis of interview data to examine shared values. And 
Martin and Powers (1983) compared information from stories with quantitative information 
in assessing their vividness and persuasive impact on employees. 

These three different approaches to the study of culture are associated with the different 
perspectives discussed in previous sections. Holistic studies generally treat culture as an 
independent variable that can be manipulated by managers. Various books and articles 
offering practical advice to managers in organizations have emerged from this view, namely, 
Peters and Waterman (1982), Ouchi (1981), Deal and Kennedy (1982), and others. These 
and other works suggest manipulating the organization's mission (Clark, 1970), ceremo- 
nies rmce & Beyer, 1984), myttis (Boje et al., 1982), and stories (Mitroff & Kilmann, 1976) 
in order to manage culture and improve organizational effectiveness. 

Semiotic studies, on the other hand , are more likely to treat culture as a dependent variable. 
It isassumed that organizational culture emerges froman overall societal culture (Hofstede, 
1980; Jaeger, 1986) and is a product of historical events and activities that cannot be 
^ manipulated by management The primary intent in this research is to discover and 
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describe an oiganlzatlon's culture, not to determine how it can be modified to enhance 
effectiveness. 

Quantitative approaches occupy a central approach in both holistic and semlotlc studies 
In that the>' are used In both Independent variable and dependent variable studies. Some 
quantitative studies have attempted to identify and validate dimensions of culture or 
develop typologies and, thus, have treated it as a dependent variable (e.g. , ^ dler & Jellnek, 
1986: Albert & Whetten, 1985; Allalrs & Firslruto, 1984). Other studies have tried to find 
relationships between culture and other Individual or oiganlzatlonal outcomes and, thus, 
have treated culture as an Independent variable (e.g., Arnold & Capella, 1985; Bate, 1984; 
Bresser & Dunbar, 1986). 

Applicabllitxi of the Ctdture Literature to Higher Education 

Because few studies have been done analyzing oiganlzatlonal culture In a higher education 
context, it Is necessazy to borrow and extrapolate potentially finitful findings from 
investigations In other.oiganizatlonal sectors. This Is not without precedent In the higher 
education literature, since several of the Important contributions to understandlrig and 
managing colleges and universities were first developed or applied In business oiganlza- 
tlons. FewofthefoUowIngproposltlons, therefore, emerged dlrecttyfrom research In higher 
education, but thqr may serve as hypotheses for future research where the concept of 
; culture Is applied In that context. These propositions all are stated using culture as an 

Independent variable Inasmuch as it Is with that perspective that the work at The University 
of Michigan wiU be conducted. Propositions relatlnjg to the nature of culture Itself (as a 
dependent variable) are not included here. 

1. Employees are more committed to oiganlzatlons where cultures are richer (I.e., 
have more stories told about them) (Wllklns, 1978). 

2. The culture of clan type oigaiilzatlons Is Inherent^ stronger (l.e., has more ta^ 
on Individual's behavior) than the cultures of markets and hierarchies (Wllklns & 
Ouchl, 1983). 

3. Strong cultures lead to oiganlzatlonal effectiveness whereas weak cviltures may 
? . lead to organizational decline (Ashforth, 1985; Deal & Kennedy, 1982; Lofland. 

1966). 

4. Socialization practices for new employees that utilize the following characteristics 
lead to strong culture and, presumabfy, oiganlzatlonal effectiveness (Louis, 1980; 
Pascale, 1985; Slehl & Martin, 1982; Trice, 1983). 

a. Consclousfy using rhetoric oriented toward establishing a sense of commu 
nity. 

b. Convincing recruits that the organization has their best Interests at heart. 

c. Cultlvatlngjokes, stories, and sagas, and communicating them frequently to 
new employees. 

; d. Utilizing off-site training experiences for new employees. 

e. Designing rites of passage that are commimlcated and rewarded. 

f. Carefully selecting entry level candidates. 

g. Inducing humfllty, or generating a desire to adopt the new culture. In new 
; employees. 

h. Training new members -in the trenches.- 

; 1. Rewar(tog and using control systems to reinforce the desired behaviors that 

are consistent with the corporate culture. 

J. Requiring personal sacrifices to enter the organization. 

k. Developing mentoring relationships. 
: 1. Having leaders provide constant and consistent role models. 

5. No single type of culture is best In all envlrormxental conditions (Cameron, 1985d; 
Ernest, 1985). There must be a match between culture and environment (Deal & 
Kennedy, 1983). 
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6. The changing demographic composition of institutions of higher education (e.g. , 
nationality, age) may lead to changes in the culture of the organizations (Adler & 
Jelinek, 1986). 

7. The greater the discrepancy between private organizational identity and public 
identity (i.e., Incongruence), the lower the organizational effectiveness (Albert & 
Whetten, 1985). 

8. Holographic cultures are less adaptive than ideographic cultures in organizations 
(^ert& Whetten, 1985). Diverse subcultures within a weak overall culture may 
be most adaptive In dynamic environments (Scheln, 1984). 

9. Strong cultures that also are externally oriented are more successful than weak» 
IntemaUy oriented cultures (Arnold & Capella, 1985). 

10. Certain types of cultures are better than others at fostering organizational leam- 
ing and at avoiding stagnation and "groupthlnk'' (Bennls & Nanus, 1985; Fiol & 
Lyles, 1985). 

1 1. Cultures lead to effectiveness when the organization's leader articulates a consis- 
tent vision that Is clearty xmdersiood by organizational members (Cameron & 
Ulrich, 1986; Gordon. 1985; Tlchy, 1986). • ' ' 

12. Changing culture also requires changing other major aspects of an organization 
such as strategy, structure, skills of persormel, human resource system (reward, 
selection, appraisal, and development systems), and so on (KUmann, Saxton, & 
Serpa. 1985; Waterman, Peters, & Philips, 1980). 

13. Acertalnamountofnonconfonnltymustbepermitted In the oiganizatlon's culture 
In order to avoid stagnation (Sathe, 1983). 

14. Cultures shift over the organizational life cycle, so that different leaders and 
different criteria of success become eflfective (Qulnn & Cameron, 1983). 

1 5. Participative cultures have more Impact on effectiveness than strong and congru- 
ent cultures (Denlson, 1984; Heller & Guastello, 1982). 

16. Clarity of culture leads to effectiveness and arises from clear communication from 
the leader (Albrecht &Zemke, 1985). 

1 7. Organizational size decreases the utility of culture for controlling behavior (Jones, 
1983). 

18 . A well-organized work environment (i. e. , consistent culture) leads to organizational 
effectiveness (Denison, 1984). 

Organizational Climate 

Although some authors have struggled to separate the definitions of organizational culture 
and climate, a clear distinction has emerged In the literature within the last several years. 
In this section, the definitions, dimensions, approaches, and research findings related to 
the organizational climate construct are highlighted, and the applicability to higher 
education research on teaching and learning outcomes is explored. 

InteUectucd Foundation 

Climate Is a more recent addition to the organizational literature than Is culture, and Its 
conceptual home Is In cognitive psychology and social psychology rather than anthropol- 
ogy and sociology as*Is the case with culture. It also has developed a more consensual 
definition In the literature than has culture, and the ambiguity and diversity typical of the 
culture literature is now less typical of the climate literature than it once was. In addition, 
whereasmultiple methods characterize culture Investigations, climate research has almost 
universally relied on questionnaire responses (for reasons to be discussed below). 

At least fourteen reviews have been published of the climate research (Ashforth, 1985; 
Campbell, Dunnette,Lawler,&Welck, 1970; Click. 1985;Hellrelgel&Slocum, 1974; James 
& Jones, 1974; Jones & James, 1979; Joyce & Slocum, 1979; Naylor, Pritchard, & Ilgen, 
1980; Payne &Pugh, 1976; Powell & Butterfleld, 1978; Schneider, 1975a, 1975b, 1983; 
Woodman & King, 1978), and to a person, each author has been critical of the climate 
construct. These criticisms have centered on the ambiguity of the definition; the similarity 
of the operational definitions of climate to other well-known concepts such as structure, 
leadership style, and technology; and the problem of aggregating individual climate 
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perceptions into an organizational climate attribute. More will be said of these criticisms 
bdow, but for now. It is Important to point out that these criticisms have served an 
important function in helping to produce a more useful and rigorous variable for 
oiganizationialresearch. The resolution of these Issues has comemalnly by relying on basic 
tenets of symbolic Intcractlonlsm (Mead, discussed in Strauss, 1956) and InformaUon 
pit)cesslng(Sclmciderandhisassocto 1968, 1970, 1972, 1975, 1978, 1980, 1983) in 
psychcdQSr. to particular, it is now general^ agreed that the climate construct arises from 
individuals* perceptioris and interpretations of pj^rdiolpgically clustered events. These 
perceptions become "spdalfy constructed reality^ (Berger & Luckman, 1966) for indlvldu- 
als» Md it is the aggr^atlon of these perceptions that makes up the organlzaUon's climate . 
Psychologically clustered events are simply events that occur in an organization which 
possess enough similarity for individuals to construct meaning and develop an attitude 
about them. When Individuals share this attitude, the organization is said to possess a 
climate. 

Areview of the literature reveals that there have been three different approaches to dlmate 
represented in empirical work One assumes climate to be an attribute of the organization 
and independent of any individuals who might provide data about it. A typical definition 
in this approach is: 

iCllmate is] a set of charactcrlsOcs that describe an oiganizaUon and that (a) dlsUngulsh the 
organization from other organizations, tb) are rdaUvely enduring over time, and (c) Innuence the 
behavior of people in the organization (Forehand & GUmcr, 1964, p. 362). 

Climate under this approach is a product of organizational characteristics yuch as size, 
structure, ^tem complexity, leadership style, physical envlrormient, and goals. It Is 
assumed that the interaction of these dimensions produces climate. Partly because this 
approach abandpried toe j^sychologlcal underpirmtogs of the climate concept and attrib- 
uted it solely to the organization, and partly because with this definition nothing isn't 
climate, authors using climate in this way (e.g., Eredericksen, 1968; Utwln & Stringer, 
1968) have been severely criticized. Most telling are the research results that show no new 
variance is accounted for by the climate construct when, for example, objective measures 
of structure or leadership style are considered first (James & Jones, 1974). For ex^^mple, 
in one lab studya researcher acted as the president of three different firms and, by changing 
his leadership style, tried to create three different organizational climates. After measuring 
•closeness of supervision," climate did not account for any additional variance in subjects' 
outcomes. Organizational climate, in this tradition. Is similar to the catch-all phrase 
organizatiorial situation." and, because ahnost no organizational variable fits that rubric, 
it adds little to an understanding of organizational and individual behavior. The way in 
which this issue has been resohred is discussed later. 

A second approach to the study of climate ^ represented by Campbell et al. (1970) who 
Identified four characteristics of the organizational situation: (a) structural properties, (b) 
environmental characteristics, (c) role characteristics, and (d) climate. Climate Is not 
assumed to be a product of other organizational attributes, rather It is an independent 
attribute.by itself. In this approach climate is: 

a set of &tlributa» specific to a particular organization that may bo induced from the way the 
organlzatlc n deisds with its members and Its environment For the individual member within an 
organlzaUcn, climate takes the fonn of a set of atUtudcs and expectancies which describe the 
organizaUon in terms of both staUc characterisUcs (such as degree of autonomy) and behavior- 
outcome and outcome-outcome contingencies (Campbell et al«, 1970, p. 390). 

In tills tradition climate is still an organizational attribute, but it is dependent on the 
perceptions of members to define it. It arises from the behaviors and policies of top 
management as well as from structural and context factors (Pritchard & Karaslk, 1973). 
Asscssmaits of climate use dimensions such as task structure, reward/performance 
relationships, decision decentralization, achievement emphasis, training and development 
emphasis; security versus rtek, and opermess versus defenslveness (see Campbell & Beaty, 
1971). In addition to the criticism mentioned above- that this conceptualization of climate 
adds notiilng new to our understanding of organizational behavior- studies using this 
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approach have also been criticized for other reasons. One criticism is that It has not been 
clear v/hether authors are presuming that climate is an Individual variable or an organiza- 
tional variable. The level of analysis is confused (Guion. 1973) so that precise operational 
definitions of climate are not possible. Another criticism is that measures of climate are 
exactlythe same as measures of satisfaction. Forexample. Johanneson(1973) studied the 
relationship between measures of climate and measures of Job satisfaction and concluded 
that "organizational climate failed to add new or different variance to commonty identified 
satisfaction factors'* (p. 141). The manner in which these issues have been addressed is 
discussed later. 

The third approach assumes climate to be grounded in the perceptions of individuals. 
P^chological climate Is differentiated from, and a precursor to. organizational climate. This 
approach is based on several studies that demonstrated that climate perceptions vary on 
the basis of individual and Job diffeiences as much as organizational differences (e.g., 
CampbeU & Beaty, 1971; Guion, 1973; 1 & Hulln. 1972; House & RIzzo. 1972; James & 
Homlck, 1973; James & Jones, 1974). It was found that different climates can exist within 
the same group or organization, therefore organizational attributes per se are not sufficient 
to account for climate (Joyce &Slocum, 1984). In this approach, climate is a p^qrchological 
product of the interpretive and filtering process that an individual uses to make sense of 
the environment. 

The concept of climate In the present research must be described as personalistlc; climate 
is an individual perception. There was no attempt to restrict the climate definition to 
perceptions shared by members of a work group or organization. What is important to the 
individual is how he perceives his work envirormient. not how others might choose to 
describe (Schneider, 1973). 

Instruments developed in this third tradition have produced dimensions such as manage- 
rial supportiveness, managerial structure, concern for new employees, conflict, independ- 
ence, and general satisfaction (Schneider &Bartlett. 1968. 1970), aswell as disengagement, 
esprit, hindrance, intimacy, aloofness, thrust, production emphasis, and consideration by 
leaders (Halpin. 1966; Halpin & Croft, 1963). The basic criticisms of this approach have 
been that these psychological perceptions are merely attitudes so that climate adds nothing 
to the attitude literature (i.e., climate is merely an attitude), and that since climate is a 
p^chological variable, it caimot be applied to organizations. On the other hand, this third 
approach has proven tobe the most fruitful in research, and itisthe one that has now gained 
the most legitimacy (Glick. 1985; Schneider & Reichers. 1983). It also has been the 
approach that has best addressed past challenges to the relevance of the climate construct 
and added value to research on organizational and individual behavior. The remainder of 
this section discusses the contributions of the climate construct per se as well as specific 
findings from empirical research. 

Dejlnitions and Dimensions 

In contrast to culture, some consensus has begun to emerge regarding the definition and 
scope of the climate construct. This convergence has been stimulated by a substantial 
amount of research on climate that treats it as the dependent variable and. therefore, helps 
to refine the definition. Whereas some diversity continues to appear regarding the specific 
dimensions of climate (as Is discussed below), an example of the definitions used in several 
of the major publications illustrates this emerging consensus. 

Climate is: 

...a widely shared and enduring perception of the organization's attributes (Allaire & Firslrotu, 
1984). 

. ..a shared and enduring molar perception of the psychologically important aspects of the work 
environment (Ashforth. 1985; Schneider, 1975a, 1975b; Woodman & King. 1978). 

...individual perceptions of the favorability of the worlc context (Ferris & Gilmore, 1984). 
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...a siunmaiy pcrccpUon of the organization's work environment that Is descriptive rather than 
evaluative (Joyce & Slocum, 1984; Schneider & Reichers, 1983). 

...a characteristic of organizations which Is reflected In the descriptions employees make of the 
policies, practices, and conditions which exist in the work environment (as opposed to affective 
responses to these phenomena) (Schnake, 1983). 

...a perceptual phenomenon occurring within the Individual which becomes oiganlzaUoral 
climate when those percepUons are shared (Field & Abelson, 1982). 

...abroad class of organizational and perceptual variables that reflect individual-organizational 
interactions and aflTect individuals' behaviors (GUck, 1985). 

. . .a visible manifestation of culture which is a step closer to objective reality than culture; climate 
is perception based rather than assumpUon based (Ashforth, 1985). 

What these definitions have in common is a grounding in Individual perceptions of the 
organizational context (rather than values or assumptions) and descriptions of events and 
attributes (rather than evaluations) . Agreement among Individuals' perceptions must exist 
In order for there to be oiganizational climate. Thus, consensus or congruence are 
prerequisites for climate in addition to being useful dimensions of the construct as they are 
for culture. One could describe a heterogeneous or nonconsensual culture In an 
organization, but an organizational climate would not exist unless agreement among 
perceptions was present. 

This view of climate has helped to provide value-added to previous organizational and 
Individual level research In at least four ways. First, the emphasis on individual percep- 
tions provides an alternative and a supplement to the motivational approach that 
characterizes much of the current empirical research. That Is, variation in Individual 
behavior Is generalty explained by content (e.g., need) and process (e.g., expectancies) 
theories of motlvatloru But the climate construct emphasizes the key role of Individual 
perceptions in helping to operationally define those theories. How needs and expectancies 
are Interpreted, for example, may be a product of climate perceptions (Campbell & 
Pritchard, 1976). 

Second, a distinction has been made between psychological cUmates and organizational 
climates (James & Jones, 1974). Briefly, psychological dimates are the meanings an 
individual attaches to a work context; oiganlzatlonsd climates are summated, averaged 
meanings that people attach to a particular feature of a setting. This distinction permits 
the climate construct to be applied to multiple levels of analysis without having its definition 
altered. Whereas motivational approaches are mainly restricted to the IndMdual level of 
anafysis, climate research can focus on multiple levels (Schneider & Bartlett, 1968; 
Schneider &Dachler, 1978; Schneider, Parkington, & Buxton, 1980). 

The third contribution comes fix)m the idea that people attach meaning to psychologically 
related clusters of events. This Implies that work settings have numerous climates and that 
these climates are for something. An organization may have, for example, a climate for 
service (Schneider, Parkington, & Buxton, 1980), a climate for safety (Zohar, 1980), or a 
climate for achievement (Utwln & Stringer, 1968). To refer to a climate per se, without 
attaching a referent to It, is meaningless. Climate is not an *'it," but a set of "its" each with 
its own particular referent. Therefore, predicting individual or organizational behaviors 
requires that specific types of cllihates be assessed, not just some global, model climate 
perception. This development In the climate literature leads to much more precision of 
measurement and more variance accounted for in relatIor\ships. 

Fourth, measures of climate have been diflerentlated from meastires of satisfaction. Guion 
(1973) arid Joharmeson (1973) found that dlmate was not demonstrably dlDferent fromjob 
satlsfactlc^ii when climate perceptions included both evaluations and descriptions. How- 
ever, other researchers have shown that when climate perceptions are conceptualized 
descriptively, not evaluatlvely, climate and job satisfaction are divergent concepts (Joyce & 
Slocum, 1979; LafoUette & Sims, 1975; Newman, 1977; Schneider & Snyder, 1975). 
Moreover, Schneider and Snyder demonstrated that respondents could separate descrip- 
tions of their work settings from their evaluations of them. By restricting climate to 
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descriptions, not evaluations, additional variance to that explained by satisfaction Is 
accounted for. 

V 

Probably the biggest remaining difficulties with the organizational climate construct relate 
to the issues of aggregation and uniqueness. With regard to aggregation, whereas 
organizational climate Is f'.eflned simply as the summated consensual perceptions of 
Individuals (i.e., aggregated psychological climates), it is a somewhat more complex issue. 
How much agreement is enough? What about different patterns of agreement? Joyce & 

^ Slocmn (1984) found that not only did individuals difTer in terms of their agreement about 

certain climate factors, but the patterns or structure c^*hose agreements varied as well. For 
example, suppose respondents are asked to rate the climate for participation in an 
organization. One Individual might agree strongly that one attribute of participation is 
present, but agree less strongty that another is present. A second individual might have a 
different pattem of responses. Because of this continued ambiguity, much of the literature 

I on climate continues to focus on Issues of definition and circumscription rather than 

r prediction of other variables. 

The second issue, relating to uniqueness. Is that many items used to assess climate 
emplricndly are still not different from items used to measure leadership style, structure, 
managerial communication, etc. Moreover, concepts once thought to be independent of 
climate are now appearing In climate dimensions: for example, coiifUct and ambiguity 
(Johes & James, 1979); equity (James, 1982), centrallty (Joyce & Slocum, 1979); and 
reward orientation (Schneider, 1975). Using a well-known climate instrument, for example, 
(i.e., that developed by Campbell & Pritchard, 1969) Joyce and Slocum (1984) found ten 
embedded climate scales: autonomy, social relations, level of rewards, performance-reward 
; dependency, motivation to produce, status polarization, flexlblllty-limovatlon, supportlve- 

1 ness, decision decentralization, and structure. Most of these dimensions are part of 

motivation theories or models of organizational design. This simply illustrates that the 
domain of dlmate has still not been precisely defined. 

Because no overall climate measure is possible for organizations, and because the domain 
of climate is still so ambiguous, the dimensions used to assess cltaiate have varied widely 
as well. Most have simply emerged from factor analyzing questionnaires used to assess the 
climate of a specific organlzatlonfor a specific purpose (for example, Schneider, Parkington, 
& Buxton's [1980] dimensions of climate for service in insurance agencies are completely 
different from Campbell & Pritchard's 11969] and Joyce & Slocum's [1984] six scales for 
^ performance climate In manufacturing plants). Therefore, it makes little sense to tiy to 

identify content dimensions of organizational climate In a generic sense since they may 
differ with every study. 

On the other hand, the dimensions identified earlier in the discussion of culture are equally 
applicable to climate in bounding the construct or circumscribing its measurement. Those 
dimensions are different in nature from the dimensions that emerge from factor analysis 
and that relate to content. Their intent is to bound the construct and to identify an 
^ organizing framework rather than to prescribe specific content. Therefore, the following 

dimensions seem apropos for guiding research on organizational climate as well as culture: 

; 1. Strength (the extent to which individuals agree strongly that certain descriptive 

elements are present in the Job context). 

2. Congruence (a prerequisite to the presence of organizational climate indicated by 
agreement among individual perceptions). 

3. Type (a climate must be /or something— such as satisfaction or commitment— and 
type refers to what the for is). 

: 4. Continuity (the extent to which climate remains stable over time). 

[ 5. Distinctiveness (the extent of uniqueness from other organizations In the climate). 

^ 6. Clarity (the extent to which the climate is understood or unambiguous to Indlvldu- 
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Being sensitive to these dimensions In climate research should enhance the specificity and 
precision of the climate construct, 

Emptrtccd Research Using the Climate Construct 

Much of the recent literature on climate reports assessments of climate as a dependent 
variable or discusses its conceptual underpinnings and issues. The basic issue in most of 
these articles is, -Hov/ is climate different from (or similar to) other commonly measured 
variables?* Some examples of that research is summarized first, followed ly literature that 
investigates the association between climate and outcome variables. As was the case with 
culture, very little of this literature was conducted in the hi^er education context, so the 
extent to which generalizations are possible are unknown. On the other hand, the intent 
of this review Is simply to uncover possibilities and suggestions for potential fruitful 
research avenues, not to Identify definitive relationships. 

Climate u a dependent variable* Oiganlzational climate was distinguished empirically 
from the concept of oxganlzational stmcture by Campbell et al. (1970); Lawler, Hall, and 
Oldham (1974); Payne and Mansfield (1973); and Payne and Pugh (1976). 

Psychological climate was distinguished empirically from the concept of satisfaction by 
LafoUette and Sims (1975); Payne, Fineman, and Wall ( 1976); Powell and Butterfleld (1978); 
and Schneider and Siqrder (1975). 

Campbell et al. (1970) compared a variety of climate instruments and concluded that six 
common dimensions characterized all of them: autononqr, structure, reward, considera- 
tion, warmth, and support. However, unique content dimensions of climate were assessed 
by a variety of other authors and claimed to be gen.erlc: for example, leaders* psychological 
distance (Payne&Mansfldd, 1973),managerialfuncUonIng(Schnelderetal., 1980), leader 
facilitation and support (Jones & James, 1979), managerial trust and consideration (Gavin 
& Howe, 1975), opcn-mindedness (Payne & Mansfield, 1973), boss and subordinate 
information (Bass, Valcnzi, Farrow, & Solomon, 1975), conmiunication flow prexler, 
1977). competence/potence and risk orientation (Lawler et al., 1974), courted and overall 
quality (Schneider et al., 1980), achievement, power, and aflUlatlon orlentaUons (Litwin & 
Stringer, 1968), and others* This simpfyhlghl^hts the futility oftrylng to Identify coinmon 
climate dimensions relating to content. 

Perceptions of climate vary among individuals in different levels of the organizational 
hierarchy (Hall & Uwler, 1969; Schneider & Bartlett, 1970; Schneider & Hall, 1972). 
Perceived degree of structure or bureaucratization influences employees' perceptions of 
climate. For «cample, George and Bishop (1971) found that highty bureaucratic educa- 
tional systems were perceived as having -closed** climates. 

A significant efiect of the external envlrormient on climate was found by DIeterly & 
Schneider (1974). Acustomerorientation,forexample, produced more perceived autononqr 
and reward orientation in organizational climate than a stockholder orientation. 

Adlmate perceived tobe high in c<^nslderationwas also perceived tobe high on allfive bases 
of power (reward, referent, coeivilve, legitimate, and expert) (DIeterly & Schneider, 1974). 

High amounts of discretion and enrichment in work result in perceptions of climate that 
Include high responsibility and achievement motivation, closeness to management, and 
closer ties bet\yeen rewards and performance (Sorcher & Danzig, 1969; Davis, 1968). 

Golembiewski and his associates (1970a, 1970b: 1971; 1973a, 1973b) found that sensltlv- 
Ity-type training enhanced the match between individuals* ideal and perceived climate and 
that these results are enduring and obtain even in the face of personnel cutbacks. 

A climate perceived as good In a static-simple environment is perceived as a bad dlmate In 
a dynamic and complex environment (Costley, Downey, & Blumberg, 1973; Hand, 
Richards, &Slocum, 1973; Watson, 1973). 

O 
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Climate as an independent variablee Litwin and Stringer (1968) systematically varied the 
L . climate of three simulated organizations by exposing each to a jiifferent leadership style of 

the president. The result was that individuals produced the most in an "achieving climate/ 
but they were most satisfied in the •'democratic-friendly climate." In another study these 
authors found the following outcomes associated with their three main types of climates: 
( 1) autocratic climate: higher levels of power motivation, low satisfaction, negative attitudes 
toward the group, and low innovation and productivity; [2) friendly climate: high level of 
affiliation motivation, high job satisfaction, positive attitudes toward the group, and 
moderate Innovation coupled with low performance; and (3) achieving climate: high levels 
of achievement motivation, high job satisfaction, positive group attitudes, and high 
innovation and productivity. 

High job satisfaction among managers was associated with a hlghty supportive climate, 
regardless of the personality type of the manager. However, managers with a high need for 
order were more satisfied in a highly structured climate, and those with a high need for 
autonomy were more saUsfied with a climate of high discretion and low centralization 
c (Pritchard & Karasick, 1973). 

Managers who perceived their climate to be achievement oriented were more satisfied with 
their jobs than those who perceived the climate to be power or affiliation oriented. 
Individuals in an achievement climate also rated themselves as being higher performers 
than when they were in a power or affiliation climate. 

Frederlckson (1966) found that (1) innovative climates led to greater productivity; (2) 
innovative climates led to more predictable task performance; (3) a consistent climate led 
to more consistent task performance than an inconsistent climate; and (4) climates that 
promoted freedom were associated wltii more personal and direct management-employee 
interaction, while formal climates were associated with formalized interactions between 
managers and subordinates. 

Workers who rated their climate as supportive also tended to rate their superior more 
favorably and as more effective than subordinates who perceived the climate as less 
supportive. Outside trainers also rated as more competent subordinates who perceived the 
environment to be supportive (Friedlander & Greenberg, 1971). 

In a study of production workers, Friedlander and Margulis (1969) concluded that climate 
is a significant determinant of individual job satisfaction, but the relationship varied with 
the type of climate and the measure of job satisfaction. 

George and Bishop (1971) found that in schools rated as having a less bureaucratic, 
innovative climate, teachers exhibited lower anxiety and perceived lower structure than 
those in a highly bureaucratic climate. Teachers also were more dependent and trusting, 
and they perceived the climate as more open. 

Similarly, Hand, Richards, and Slocum (1973) found that managers who perceived the 
climate to be more consultative had greater increases in their performance as a result of 
training than those who perceived the climate to be autocratic. 

An employee-centered climate yielded higher profits and lower unit costs in more instances 
than a task-centered climate. Employees also were more cohesive and more satisfied in the 
former type climate (Kaczka & Kirk, 1968). 

i Customers who perceived their bank's climate as impersonal and negative switched banks 

: more often than those who perceived the climate as personal (Schneider, 1973). 

BatUs (1980) used a variety of Instruments to assess eleven climate dimensions among 
supermarket directors and to predict three dependent variables: job anxiety, propensity to 
leave, and job satisfaction. "Oiganizational clarity** was the climate dimension that 
predicted most powerfully the three dependent variables, and "performance-reward de- 
^ pendence- predicted two of the three (satisfaction and propensity to leave but not anxiety) . 

O 
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Joyce and Slocum (1982, 1984) found that job performance was significantly associated 
with congruence among employee climate perceptions and that Job nerformance was 
predicted better by a variety of organizational climate dimensions than by objective Job 
characteristics. 



Summaiy 

This section of the paper has discussed two rather Important constructs in the organiza- 
tional literature: organizational culture and climate. Whereas some confusion has 
appeared in the literature regarding their distinctive natures, it is clear that the two 
concepts possessverydlfferentmeanings. Both appear to be powerful predictors of a variety 
of organizational and Individual behaviors, although most of the work on culture has 
focused on organizational effectiveness as an outcome while the climate literature mostly 
focuses on individual satisfaction as the outcome. Both constructs need to be accounted 
for in Bxty assessment of organizational characteristics as related to teaching and learning, 
although the exact marmer in which they should be operationally defined and assessed is 
not clear from the existing literature. 
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Defining Culture and Climate in Higher Education: 
Conceptual Confusion 

There are no common definitions in the literature for the terms culture and climate In higher 
educaUon. Infact, oneflnds the words -culture," -dlmate,- -environment," and •Vorlilace- 
used qmonymousty or interchangeably. Numerous authors have taken various ap- 
proaches to tiylng to convey the culture of individual colleges and universities and the 
climates in them but few authors have attempted to describe the culture and climate of 
higher education as a whole. 

Of the various approaches to describing institutional culture and climate, many are 
anecdotal accounts of holistic experiences in a particular college or university; others are 
more serious organizational studies of particular types of colleges or universities which 
dissect an institution into anafyzable units that, investigated individually and taken 
together, lead to an understandtog of culture and climate. Other researchers, through 
quantitative studies, have developed instruments to objectively measure perceptions of and 
behaviors in discrete dimensions of the college or university environment, and when these 
measures are aggregated they yield an assessment of the total college or university climate 
and environment. 

Asmentioned earlier, few studies of culture and climate focus on the macro-level- onhigher 
education as a social institution. Some focus on professions or disciplines as institutional 
subcultures of hl^er education. Agreat number of studies of the culture and climate are 
at a more micro-level. They focus on particular types of colleges and universities, on a 
particular college or university itself, or on the Idnd of teaching and learning environment 
provided for faculty and students within an institution. However, the greatest number of 
studies focuses within the college or tmlversity on student climate- an axoa not addressed 
directly by this review. 

This section of the review of the literature on culture and climate in higher education has 
two purposes: (1) to demonstrate that college and university culture and climate are 
concepts that are Indeed different; and (2) to provide a synthesis of the various approaches 
to the assessment of climate. The terms culture and climate are used conslstentty with the 
definitions in the preceding section. 

Culture: An Antlytis By Levels 

TheAcadenm as a Social InsUtution 

In 1971, Hodgkinson and Blpy observed that there was an IdenUty crisis in higher 
education. It seemed that campuses were changing rapidly, the world of scholarship was 
being altered, and people no longer seemed to know who they were and how they fit 
productively into social structures (p. ix). As Shoben (1971) pointed out, it became 
fashiorxable to search for models to comprehend more fully the unlvei^lty as an institution. 
For ejcample, the university was studied as a corporation or as a quasl-govenraiental 
department, However, in addition to recognizing the merits of such an approach to 
understanding colleges and universities, Shoben pointed out: 

. . . there is a peculiarity in the approach through credible models. When we attempt to 
understandotherinstltutlons- the famlfyfor instance- we are le conceptualize them 

by their approximations to models than we are to ask how they may be conceived in and of 
themselves; At the very least It Is as legitimate to search for the distinctive and differentiating 
characteristics that define the university as It is to identify its similarities to a business fkm, a 
governmental agency, a training school, or whatever (p. 52). 

Even prior to the work cited above, Foote, Mayer and Associates (1968) began their 
inv^tlgationof the culture of the university. They also declined to draw upon analogies with 
political structures and corporate models In order to understand the unique culture of 
higher educaUon. In their studies, they assumed the following definition of culture- 
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By "campus culture" we mean not only the concrete arrangements and institutions that order 
the educational and governmental processes of the university, but the intangible values, such 
as a sense of common fellowship, a commitment to free inquiry and rational discussion, and 
pride in belonging to an institution that refuses to Judge itself and the behavior of Its members 
by any but the most demanding standards. More briefly, by a campus culture we mean that 
complex of tacit assumptions about what is important that leads the members to ask not what 
is the letter of the law or the prerogative of status and authority, but what Is appropriate to an 
institution concerned with the cultivation of the mind and spirit (pp. 2-3). 

Undeictandlng what makes the culture of colleges and universities distinctive, and not how 
It may be similar to the culture of other t^es of organizations, provides the key to 
understanding colleges and universities as workplaces, arid as teaching and learning 
environments. 

In a more recent examination of academic culture, Austin and Gamson (1983) synthesized 
the literature on academe as a worlqplace to illustrate how academe Is distinctive from other 
enterprises. Accordlngto Austin and Gamson* the nythology of academic culture portrays 
universities and colleges "as places In which administrators, professors, and staff members 
gain satisfaction from their contributions to the Intellectual development of students and 
to the production ofknowledge for society- (p. 14). Furthermore, the culture Is linked to the 
compliance ^tem characterizing the relationship between subordinates and superordl- 
nates. According to Etzloni's theory of organizational behavior, compliance Is *a relation- 
ship consisting of the power employed by superiors to control subordinates and the 
orientation of the subordinates to this power (Etzionl, cited In Austin and Gamson, p. 14). 
Etzloni describes tluee types (rfcompllance structures: normative, utilitarian, andcoerclve. 
Colleges and universities are predominantly normative, with strong utilitarian elements, 
especially on the administrative side. Finally. In collies and universities, reward systems 
are based primkrify on the belief that a university Is involved In good work. Consequently, 
faculty and administrators "attracted to institutions of higher education will likely Include 
Individuals possessing much Intellectual curiosity [and who arel willing to trade greater 
rewards for a relatively free and unregimented work style" (Corson, cited in Austin and 
Gamson, p. 15). 

From the above analysis, the following dimensions of culture begin to emeige: 

1. A mythology of shared goals uniting those engaged in the enterprise; 

2. A system of gooerrvcmce that provides a structure for the culture and makes it 
distinctive; and 

3. A shared belief in common values in the culture. 
Disciplines and Professions as Subcultures 

As we are progressing through the literature review dealing with culture In higher 
education, we proceed from the macro-level to the micro-level. We began by looking at 
the culttire of academe as a social Institution; that Is, how academla as a workplace has 
a culture distinct from tiie cultiue of another type of workplace, such as a business 
organization. However, there are cultures that exist within higher education which can be 
Identified as subcultures tiiat cut across colleges and universities. These subcultures may 
be determined by gender and academic discipline. 

Supporting the notion that cultures and subcultures exist In academla, Jensen (1982) 
presents a model of lifestyles based on the form of women's acculturation tc academic life. 
Her model Is built cn the asstimptions of patterned behavior and values which she terms 
"•women's culture* and •'academic culture/ Her study Is Insightful because It rests on the 
proposition that there Is an tnsUtutionalized academic culture which can be described. Her 
sources are Logan Wilson's Academic Men (1942); Charles Anderson and John Murray's 
(Eds.)ThePrq/esisors; Work andL^estyles Among Academicians {197 1)\ Theodore Caplow 
and Reece McGee's The Academic Marketplace (1958); the collection of studies from the 
Camegle Comrnlsslon research Including Martin Trow's (Ed.) Teachers and Students 
(1975); and Lionel Lewis's Scalir^ the Ivory Tower (1975). 
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Blglan's (1973a, 1973b) studies indicate that academic disciplines and professions 
constitute subcultures In academla. Based on an empirical study conducted at the 
University of Illinois and replicated at a small, denominational liberal arts college in 
Washington, Blglan found that scholars identify three features that distinguish between 
academic subject areas: (1) the existence of a single paradigm; (2) their concern with 
practical application; and (3) their concern with life systems. Based on this study, Blglan 
devised a classification system for academic subject areas that has eight categories of three 
dimensions: hard vs. soft, pure vs. applied, and life vs. nonllfe. The results of BIglan's 
studies are valuable because they warn against dangers of oveigeneralizlng from studies 
based on one academic unit, and they emphasize a research approach that requires one to 
examine departments individually and not in the aggr^ate. 

Conducting a stucfy of faculty undergraduate teaching goals across distinctively different 
types of Institutions, Smart (1982) demonstrated the usefulness of Holland's theory of 
vocational choice/personality in differentiating between faculty subgroups. Holland's 
theory assumes that vocational choice is an e3q)ression of personality and that most people 
can be classified as one of six primary personality types: Realistic, Investigative, Artistic, 
Social, Enterprlsingt and Conventional. His theory further proposes six analogous model 
envirorraients reflecting the prevailing physical and social settings in society (Smart, 1982, 
p. 180). The usefulness of Holland's theory has also been demonstrated in other research 
in higher education (for example, Astlri, 1965; Peters, 1974; and Smart & McLaughlin, 
1974). Generally, these studies Indicate that certain personalities are drawn to certain 
academic disciplines, and that these personalities shape the teaching and learning 
envlrormients of the disciplines in distinctive ways. 

Organizational Culture and Institutional Type 

Intheearly 1970sthe higher educatlonllterature was deluged with studies of organizational 
change In existing institutional structures and of new and emerging Institutional patterns. 
Due to the rapid expansion of the system of higher education during the post-war years, 
student activism and imrest In the 1960s, and the new massive student clientele entering 
postsecondary education as a result of the open access policy, the once traditional and 
stoUd Institution of higher education was forced to respond with some modification in its 
structiu^ and delivery system. With each new modification and each new pattern, a new 
college or university culture was formed. Those modifications and new patterns illuminate 
the conceptual dimensions of college and urilversity culture. 

In New Colleges for New Students, Hall and Associates (1974) describe what was consid • 
ered a revolutionary approach to designing colleges: The colleges were designed around tlie 
needs of the students. For example. La Guardla Community College and Mce Lloyd College 
u ere designed for blue-collar and rural youth; New York Institute of Technolo^, Chicago 
TV College, Rural Family Development Project, and Advance Schools, Inc. were all designed 
to meet the needs of the new adult learner, and Malcolm-King Harlem College Extension. 
Nairobi College, DQU, Navajo Community College, Pima College, and Thiixi. College were 
designed to meet the exclusive needs of various minority students. The Importance of the 
development of these colleges is echoed in Hall's words: Tor years we have been trying to 
make students fit colleges, rather than the reverse. When they have not fit, failure has been 
placed at the feet of the student, not the colleges'* (p. 194). What these colleges show us is 
that distinctive cultures can evolve from targeted constituencies. A dJGtlncUve college 
culture Is identified with the homogeneous characteristics of its student body. 

Gaff and Associates (1970) describe the cluster college. As they point out the Jcica of a 
cluster college was not new; what was new was the fact that ''American educators have 
rediscovered the collegiate model of university organization and are Increasingly using It In 
an attempt to toprove undergraduate education" (p. 4), The cluster colleges demon^^hate 
that imlque cultures evolve firom the organizational structure of a college or university. The 
cluster college was an "organizational device . . . used to capture the special values of botii 
the srriall collie and the large university without their Inherent limitations" (p. 4J. Tl-;e 
cluster college examined the traditional academic customs, and frequentty rejected tlic 
conventional curricula, grading practices. Instructional techniques, and student-faculty 
relationships. The cluster colleges, breaking from the binding traditions and constrictive 
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biircaucratlc structures of old established institutions, were forging new academic tradi- 
tions based on a new set of shared assumptions about the educational process. 

In The New CdOeges: Toward an Appraisal (Dressel. 1971). various cluster colleges and 
residential colleges are evaluated* Prom these evaluations, one learns that distinctive 
college cultures also evolve from unique curricular programs* For example, several duster 
colleges have been developed around dJstinctlve curricular motifs, such as Johnston 
College's focus on international problems and Callison College's focus on nonwestem 
studies. From, empirical studies conducted at residential colleges at the University of 
Michigan and at Michigan State University, the distinctive culture surroimdlng residential 
colleges becomes apparent. As defined by Garflnkd. '•By a residential college v^e mean that 
teacUng and curriculum, scholarty and cultural values are critical elements of the collie 
where students live and stucfy^ (1971. p. 242)- At the University of Michigan, students 
cnterlnjg the residential college expected to find congeniality, clarity of expectation and 
fairness; they sawthel2ugeruiilversity as impersorxal. competitive, and oflfering a confusing 
educational experience ^ewcomb. Brown. Ktdlk» Reimer. & Revelle. 1971. p. 111). 
Students enrolling in James Madison College at Michigan State University generally 
perceived the cnvlroimient to be Intellectually stimulating and gratifying (Garflnkd. 197 1 . 
p. 247). 

However, another important aspect of collie and imiversity culture is revealed in the 
Newcpmb ct al. study of students enrolling in the University of Michigan residential collie. 
In reviewing the study. Uttcn ( 197 1) observed that it supports Chlckerlng and McCormick's 
(1970) hypothesis that given collies most effectively serve particular types of students: 
-persons outside of a given college's range, particularly those who are above it. may find 
more reward In moving on to another envlroimient*' ffJtten. p. 266). We see then that 
congruence between the students and the college or university is an Important aspect of the 
college or university culture. 

There are niunerous other studies iiwrestigatlng other types of colleges and milversltles that 
reinforce the concepts portra^d above. For example, see Riesman. Gusfleld. and Gamson 
(1970)fora dlscussionof two public, non-resident colleges (Oakland and Monteith); Lee and 
Bowen (1971) for a discussion of the multlcampus university; Motsche (1966) for a 
discussion of the urban university: Altman ( 1970) and Cardozier (1984) for a discussion of 
tlie uppcr-dlvlsion college; Howdl and iEldson (1985). Henderson and Hall (1946), and 
Birkhead (1984) for a discussion of tlie ideal liberal arts college. Antloch College, and 
v&Tious ai^ects of the liberal arts collegers Institutional culture; and Clark (1960) for a 
discus«ibn of the Junior college. All of these studies Illustrate that distinctive collie and 
university cultures derive from the student bo<fy, the governance structure, and the 
curriculum, and that the participants In those cultures share assumptions, values and 
beliefs about teaching and leamtog and the mission of a college or university. 

Evidence of College and University Organizational Ctdtiire 

Throughout this review, the idea that a collie or tmiversity culture is •^distinctive- hasbeen 
repeated. This concept is drawn from the classic study in higher education organizational 
aiialysls, The Distinctive College: Antioch, Reed and Swarthmore by Burton dark (1970). 
Althou^ the three colleges are highly selective private liberal arts colleges, they each have 
imiquc ifijltures that render them distinctive. Each collie has an organizational saga 
through which the educational values have been and will continue to be transmitted. The 
stiidents tliey attract, the faculty they engage, the governance structures they adopt, the 
standards they demand, and the missions ihey profess, are all expressed differentty in each 
fc:::5tltutic/n; but the way they are each defhied and combined in Antloch. Reed and 
Swarthmore results in a viable college that is positioned among the top-ranked, prestigious 
colleges i:l the nation. 

Three authors umongmany. Meister (1982), Martlnes (1985). and Weiss (1986). illustrate 
what zdghtbe consldcired various aspects of academic culture in their contrasting analyses 
of An^*k(^^t and Hampshire College. Reed College and UCLA, and St. John's (Armapolls) and 
Brofwii'Untverslty respectively. As Meister describes. 
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Seen bom the hill at Amherst Hampshire's curriculum Is trencfy, its standards lax, its faculty 
composed laiscljr of ideologues and misfits; its students take their education casually and arc 
given credit for almost anything; it is a remnant of California culture, awkwardly grafted onto 
the more ctvU New England sceneiy. 

Ftord the firlsbee fields of Hampshire, Amherst looms as a bastion of cultural elltlsm and 
authoritarian pedagogy; its curriculum avoids engagementwlth social Issues; its standards are 
rigid, its faculty Is composed largefy of Ivoiy tower, Platonic academics; its students are the 
children of privilege, little doctors, lawyers, or professors-to-be, and are given credit for nothing 
except what transpires in the classroom (pp. 27-28). 

Martlncs describes Reed Collie as pastoral and vibrant, small, intense, and conducive to 
excited. late-night arguments; it is a blend of intellectual fervor and frustration; classes are 
sniall; the professors are mllitantly committed to teaching, proudhearted In devotion to 
ideas, and delight In Individual care. On the other hand, UCLA Is an Impersonal, large, 
cosmopolitan, research-oriented university where the students see the university as a 
gateway to employment, but unlike Reed it is also a place where faculty can renew 
themselves. Weiss describes his visits to St John's and Brown University as a tour of two 
extremes: The curricula at the two schools are at opposite ends of tiie debate of whether 
to get back to basics; and with regard to student regulations, •'One school sublimates kids 
to death, the other hands over the keys and walks awa}^ (p. 2 1). 

Although all three authors are describing institutions of higher education, one can easily 
see how distinct eadi one is from the other. Nevertheless, the college descriptions all touch 
on the following characteristics that make up the college and university culture: (1) 
institutional characteriistlcs, such as size and location; (2) curricular structure and 
academic standards; (3)student-facultyrelations; (4) the physical environment; (5) student 
characteristics, activities, and discipline; (6) faculty characteristics; and (7) the goals of 
instniction. T&kehlnidlvidualtyeach characteristic does not describe the college's culture. 
It Is how each characteristic is shaped plus the combination of all the characteristics 
together that constitute the culture of a college or university. To reinforce the importance 
of this formtila, we need only to remember the words of Burton Clark in the aftermath of 
the camjpus distuibances in the 1960s, "If we did not know it before, we know it now- good 
scholars and good students can make a bad educational system. Everything depends on 
how they are put together (1968, p. 4). 

Applying OrganJlzattonal Views of Culture and Climate to Higher Education 

Although some authors in the late 1960s and early 1970s objected to the application of 
concepts outside the Add of higher educaUon to higher educaUon, many authors today 
apply concepts from the organizational literature to higher education settings. Particularly 
relevant to our literature review is the application of oiganlzational culture and organiza- 
tional climate concepts to the higher education setting by those engaged in higher 
educaUon. Soudek(1983) describes organlzaUonal climate and the professional behavior 
of academic Ubrarians. Maliconico ( 1984) discusses oiganlzaUonal culture in the academic 
library setting. Dill (1982) also draws on organlzaUonal literature when he discusses the 
management of academic culture. 

Creating and Changing Culture . 

The foregoing discussion gives us an la^lication of how cultures are created and how existing 
cultures are changed. Five strategies quickly become apparent. 

First, cultures are created and even changed by strong leadership. As illustrated in Clark's 
analysis of AnUoch, Reed, and Swarthmore, the distinctive cultures the colleges enjoy today 
were created imder the leadership of strong visionaiy presidents. 

Second, cultures are most easily created in new instituUonal settings. This is best 
illustrated by the founding ofthe newupper division collegesand the cluster and residential 
colleges in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 
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Third, cataclysmic events may provide the opportunity for Collies and universities to 
change their culture. Student unrest, demonstrations, and riots in tiie 1860s were, onmany 
campuses, catadysmic events that changed the course and culture of many institutions. 

Fourth, the resolution between conflicting subcultures on a campus may lead to the 
emergence of a new culture. Oakland University in Michigan provides such an example. 
When it was originallyftiunded, Oakland University was to be a highly-selective liberal arts 
college. It originally attracted students and factilty who shared the mission and spirit of a 
liberal arts college. However, situated in the metropolitan Detroit area, Oakland University 
also began to attract an urban student population that quickly grew. The institution 
changed course and moved away from its original liberal arts college culture toward the 
culture of an urban university. 

And finally, reorganization provides an opportunity to the lru?titution to change its existing 
culture. Northeast Missouri State, formerly a teachers* college, has now been reorganized 
Into a comprehensive mtdtipiuposctmlversity; the result is a changed culture. In periods 
of declining resources, declining enrollments, and intensified competition, singje-sex 
institutions have become coeducational; religious institutions have become secularized; 
highly-selective Institutions have become less selective. The result has been a redefined 
institutional culture. 

The Impact of Culture 

When we consider ctdture as an independent variable affecting the teaching and learning 
environment, we realize that its Influence is diverse. 

First, culture plays an Important role in attraction and selection; that is, the types of faculty 
and the types of students who predominate in a college or university are sometimes self- 
selected based on the culture that first attracted them to the institution or the actual 
admission/selection process. For example, certain types of faculty have been recruited by 
Reed, Swarthmore, and Antioch. The Residential College at the University of Michigan 
attracts its own type of students and confirms this principle: Certain students are attracted 
to certain college cultures. 

Second, culture facilitates socialization. This is especially evident in those students in 
professional schools. In a business school, for example, a certain ctdture predominates: 
One tends to find business students dressing simllarfy; the men in coats and ties and the 
women in suits. Law schools and medical schools provide even better examples of the 
socialization process. Of course, it Is always hazardous to make generalizations, but the 
fact that generalizations can be made lends support to the proposition that the process of 
socialization is facilitated through a well-defined culture. 

Finally, culture has a considerable direct Impact on student outcomes. One only has to 
examine the studies by Newcomb and marry others that investigate the Impact of different 
types cf colleges on various learning outcomes. 

Climate of CoUCc^tes and Universities 

Although the literature in higher education does not distinguish between the two, the 
following discussion is based on the premise that there is a difference between the climate 
of a college or imiversity and the environment of the college or university. The difference 
is reflected in how the effects of each are measured. Climate is presumed to have an effect 
on one's attitude or •'sense of well-being.- For example, climates m^ Induce one to fed 
satisfaction, dlssatlsfectioiir high morale, low morale, anxiety, stress, or motivation. The 
environment is presumed to have an effect on one's behavior. For example, the library 
facilities and hours of operation may result in greater or dir.ilnlshed use by students and 
faculty. In other words, when discussing the climate of a collie or university, one describes 
what one feels; when discussing the environment of a college or university, one describes 
tangible structures and verifiable behaviors. 
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Dejinmons of the CoUege Envtronment as Climate 

There are a number of deflniUons for the coUege environment In the higher educaUon 
literature. The foUowlng are a few that define the environment in broad terms; the 
environment will be more discretely defined as we discuss the dimensions of the instru- 
ments designed to assess it. 

"The task of deflnlngthe college environment," according to Astin, "is one of Identifying and 
measuring those InstituUonal characterisUcs that are likely to have some impact on the 
student's development" (1968, p. 2). In the broadest sense, the college environment can be 
defined as "including any characterisUc of the college that consUtutes a potential stimulus 
torthe student, ie., thatiscapable of changing the student's sensory input" (p. 3). Broadly 
speaking, the term includes variables such as administrative policies and practices, 
curriculum, faculty, physical plant and faclliUes, teaching practices, peer assocIaUons, and 
otiier attributes of the college aq)erience that might affect the student's development (Astin, 
1971, p. 288). Most Importantly, these environmental variables can be changed or 
manipulated by means of educational decisions (p. 288). 

Approaches to Assessing the CoUege Climate 

There are a number of approaches to assessing a college's or a university's climate. An 
excellent summary of approaches prior to 1968 is provided by Astin (1968); Evans (1983) 
summarizes the approaches from the 1950s through the 1970s. Briefly, the approaches 
to environment assessment fall into four categories: the "image" approach (Pace and Stem, 
1958; Stem, 1964); the "student characteristics" approach (Astin & Holland, 1961); the 
^'^^'^^^J! approach (Astin, 1968); and the ecosystem model (Banning, 1978, 1980; Moos, 
1979; WIGHE, 1973). Generally, all of these approaches are based on a theory that the 
de^e to which the students' characteristics and needs are congment with various aspects 
?niSf ""^onment influences their satisfaction, happiness, and achievement (Evans, 
1983). This theory stems from the pioneering work of Lewln (1936) in which he developed 
the formula, B=f(P x E); that is, behavior is a function of the interacUon between a person 
and the envirormient. 

The Image approach is developed from Murray's (1938) need-press theory and from the work 
of Stern, Stein and Bloom (1956) on personality assessment. It Is based on the notion that 
the college environment or "press" can be characterized In terms of Its potential for 
reinforcing certain personality needs. For example, the college's "press for achievement" 
indicates the college's capacity for satisfying the student's "need for achievement." The 
instnmient developed from this approach was the College Characteristics index (CCI) (Pace 
& Stem, 1958) . The CCI was later shortened and simplified by means of a factor analysis 
and Item analysis and resulted in the development of the College and University Environ- 
ment Scales (CUES) (Pace, 1960, 1963, 1969). 

The student characteristics approach, developed from Holland's (1959a, 1959b) theory of 
personality types, is based on the assumption that environments are transmitted by people 
and that the college environment depends on the personal characterisUcs of the students, 
faculty, administration and staff of the institution. It is further assumed that a major 
porUon of the student's environment is determined by the characteristics of one's fellow 
students. The instmment developed from this approach is the Environmental Assessment 
Technique (Astin & Holland, 1961). 

The stimulus approach is based on the conviction that the preceding two approaches fail 
to Identify characteristics of the environment that orovide a stimulus to induce change in 
student development. For example, although the student's perception of his college 
environment may influence his behavior toward his fellow students, his percepUon alone 
cannot function as a stimulus for others. Moreover, his intelligence, attitudes, values, and 
other personal characterisUcs do not consUtute stimuli, although these traits may be 
manifested in certain behaviors which can in tum serve as stimuli for fellow students. The 
instrument developed to measure the stimuli was the inventory of College AcUvlUes (ICA) 
(Astin, 1968). 
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In the early 1970s, the campus ecology approach became popular. It has most recently been 
described by Evans (1983) and Winkler (1985). This approach focuses on the interdepend- 
ent relationships between all parts of the campus environment, including the physical 
structures, the organization, and the people; a major concem of this model is the effect of 
the environment on the well-being of the students. Campus ecology not only examines the 
physical environment of the campus, but it also examines the learning environment- the 
way different students respond to dlflferent teaching techniques, accessibility of faculty 
members and administrators to students, and the clubs and organizations. As Sullivan 
describes it, campus ecology is based on the assumption that Vhat a person does as a 
thinker Is profotindly Influenced by what happens in an emotional and social setting** 
(Sullivan, cited in Winkler, p. 11). This approach has been applied to various unit levels 
within the academic Institution. For example, Sr>lomone and Daughton (1984) discuss the 
benefits of applying the ecological approach tc career counseling. Conyne (1983) proposes 
anenvironmentaldesignforcounselingcenterswhich advocates chan^g the environment 
to meet the needs of the students rather than changing the students to fit the environment. 

Supporting the distinction between climate and environment, a notion in environmental 
design Is the definition of an ecological climate. The ecological climate is a summative 
perception, similar to the general personality of an individual, that the institution has 
acquired overtime, derivedfrom its physical, academic, social, cultural, organizational, and 
admlniscrative conditions (i.e., such phrases as "preppy school," "party school^ ^cow 
college," tech school," a %vann ixitellectual atmosphere," or a -challenging liberal arts 
environment") (Conyne, 1983, p. 435). 

Instrumeritsfor Measiijring the Academic Climate 

There are a number of instruments available for measuring the academic climate and 
environment. As indicated earUer,theflrst were theCoUege Characteristics Ind« 
the Collfc^e and University Environment Scale (CUES), the Environmental Assessment 
Technique, and the Inventory of College Activities. Otiier Instruments that have been 
developed subsequent^ and are used as measures of the academic environment are the 
InsUtuUonal Goals Inventoiy 001) (ETS, 1973), the InstituUonal FuncUoning Inventory (IFI) 
(ETS, 1970), and Student ReacUons to CoUege (SRC) (ETS, 1974). [Note: Aninstmment 
developed locally in the College of Agriculture and Natural Resources at Michigan State 
University was the Monitor of Student Satisfaction (MOSS) (Cooper & Bradshav^', 1984).) 
Table 1 provides an illustration of tiie various instruments to measure an institution's 
climate. 

Student Perceptions of tiu: Academic Climate: Some Findings 

To learn about student perceptions of the academic environment and the influence of the 
environment on the students, ntmierous studies have been undertaken. Some have used 
the instruments described above, while othere have developed other methodologies and 
instruments. The following are the results of some recent studies conducted on various 
types of student bodies, e.g., minority students, freshmen vs. seniors, domestic vs. 
international students, traditional vs. non-tiaditional students, and urban students. 

Biurell (1980) investigated the factors influencing the success of minority students within 
predominantty white schools. He found that major academic, social, and environmental 
barriers face minority students on predominantly white campuses. Moore(1985) describes 
the application of an environmental intervention model to historically black colleges. This 
modelrequiresshapingtheenvironmenttomeetthe needs ofthe students. Nettles, Thoenjr, 
and Gosman (1986) completed comparative and predictive analyses of black and white 
students* college achievement and experiences and discovered important findings regard- 
ing the student-environment fit as measured by students' feelings that the university is 
nondiscrlm&atory, academic integration, students* satisfaction, peer group relations, and 
interfering problems. 

Using CUES n, Goodwin (1980) measured the differential perceptions of freshmen and 
seniors of the imlversity environment and found the two groups differing significantly on 
two scales: scholarship and propriety. Freslmaen perceived the campus high in Intellectual 
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TABLE 1 

Intlnimmtt for MMturing th* Aetdemie Cllmat* 



INSTRUMEKT 


CONCEPTUAL 
APPROACH 


NATURE OF 
fTEMS 


NATURE OF 
RESPONSES 


DATA 
SOURCE 


College & 
University 
Environment 
Scales (CUES) 


•Image" 
of 

environment 


Statements 
about 
college 
life 


[Perception] 


OlUUolilS 


Inventory 
of 

College 

Activities 

(ICA) 


Environment 
as 

"stimulus* 


Statements 
about 
college 
activities 


Yes/No; 

Numbfir nf 

hours; 

Frequency; 

And others 

[Behavior; 

Perception] 


Students 


Institutional 
Goals 
Inventory 
(161) 


Congruence 


Goal 

statements 


Is/Should 
be; 

Importance 
[Perception] 


Students; 
Faculty; 
Adminis- 
trators; 
Others 


Institutional 
Functioning 
Inventory 
(IFi) 


Image 


Statements 
about 
college 
activities 


Yes/No; 

Disagree 
[Perception] 


Faculty; 
Adminis- 
trators; 
Students 
(1/2) 


Studer.t 

Reactions 

to 

College (SRC) 


Need 
fulfillment 


Statements 
about 
college 
activities 


Frequency; 

Yes/No 

[Behavior; 

Opinion; 

Perception] 


Students 


College 
Student 
Experiences 
(Pace, 1983) 


CXjality 
of 

effort 


Statements 

about 

college 


Frequency 
[Behavior; 
Perception; 
Opinion] 


Students 


College 

Outcome 

Measures 

Program 

(COMP) 

(ACT, 1985) 


Not a 

measure of 
climate; a 
measure of 
general 
education 
program 






Students 
Alumni 



and schr ,Iarty pursuit; seniors viewed the campus environment low in speculation, interest 
In Ideal and knowledge, and intellectual discipline. Freshmen viewed the climate as high 
in propriety: seniors perceived the campus as less manneriy. 

Hamilton (1979) compared domestic and international students* perceptions of the 
university environment using the College CharacterlsUcs Index and found intemaUonal 
students scoring significantly higher than the domestic students on the following scales: 
aspiration, academic achievement, self-expression, group life, and vocational climate. 

Kuh and Sturgis (1980) compared the adult learners and traditional age students* 
perceptions of the university using the CUES and a self-designed questionnaire and found 
that althou^ inaxty of the various dimensions of the campus environment were viewed 
similarly, certain features such as the social-emotional climate were viewed differently. 
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Using an ethnographic approach, Weis (1985) described faculty perspectives and practice 
In an iirban community college and cited the importance in understanding the genesis of 
faculty and student cultures and the way In which each creates aspects of the other. Weis 
suggests that faculty and student cultures take shape and polarize In such a way as to help 
produce widespread educational failure. 

Although these studies provide useful indicators of primarily student perceptions of their 
academic environment, they reveal little about how the environment affects their attitudes 
and behaviors. Moreover, these studies do not Indicate which discrete aspects of the 
environment affect their attitudes and behaviors as students in the classroom. The next 
section will review research that attempts to id entlfy how the environment and what aspects 
of the environment affect student development. 

Dimensions of Climate and Student Outcomes 

There has been a great deal of research exploring the relationship between the academic 
environment and selected student outcomes; some of that research will be stmamarlzed 
briefly below. Outcomes investigated Include student academic achievement, educational 
aspirations, attitudes toward college. Intellectual and personal development, persistence 
and withdrawal. Job status, and stability. Although some of the studies reported below 
include no aspect of the academic environment, most include selected aspects of the 
academic environment as a predictor of various outcomes. Agood summary of the literature 
on the effect of the academic envirormient on outcomes is provided by Wlnteler (1981). 
Mathlasen (1984) reviewed over 60 studies that investigated the predictors of college 
academic achievement that did not Include the college envlroimient or any aspect of it. 
Pascarella (1985) most recently reviewed the research on college environmental Influences 
on learning and cognitive development. 

Student-Faculty Contact and College Outcomes 

Pascarella (1980) investigated the relationship between student-faculty Informal, non-class 
contact and various college outcomes. Holding student pre-enrollment traits constant, 
Pascarellafotind significant positive assoclatlonsbetweenthe extent and quality of student- 
faculty informal contact and students' educational aspirations, their attitudes toward 
college, their academic achievement, their Intellectual and personal development, and their 
institutional persistence. BeanandKuh(1984b)assessedthedegreeofreciprocltybetween 
faculty contact and academic performance. They developed a nonrecurstve theoretical 
model for socialization with the following exogenous variables: academic integration, 
academic difficulty. Intent to transfer, memberships in campus organizations, contact with 
one's advisor, talking in class, and academic performance in high school. The endogenous 
variables were faculty contact (defined operationally as the total number of informal visits 
with the facultymembers for 1 Omlnutes ormore) and grade point average. Their hypothesis 
that faculty contact has a powerful effect on grade point average was not supported by this 
study. 

Another study on student-faculty relations was recently completed by Volkwein, King and 
Terenzlnl (1 986). However, they Investigated the relations tliat develop between faculty and 
transfer students. They examined the effects of the frequency of the transfer student's 
informal contact with faculty outside the classroom (lasting ten minutes or more) and the 
quality of that informal contact on two measures of intellectual growth: intellectual skill 
development and academic content acquisition. The investigators controlled for student 
characteristics, prior education, student goals, and campus variables. The investigators 
found that student perceptions about the quality and strength of their relationships with 
the faculty are significantly associated with intellectual growth. 

Ltutng Arrangements and Student Outcomes 

Pascarella and Terenzini (1981) Investigated freshman year educational outcomes associ- 
ated with organizational/structural differences In residence arrangement. Research 
findings had indicated that organizational variations in residence arrangements were 
systematically associated with differences in educational outcomes, such as academic 
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achievement, personality dimensions, perceptions of environmental press, value change, 
and institutional persistence/withdrawal decisions. PascarcUa and Terenzlni's studjr was 
a venflcatipn of the social-psychological relationships that develop between students and 
faculty in aq>erlmental Uvtng arrangements. The results of their study indicate that an 
e3q)erlmental Uviiig-leariiliig residence did promote stgrifflcanttymore 
faculty, and It had a significant positive influence on cumulative academic achievement, 
voluntary freshman to sophomore persistence, and attitudes toward the fi^shman year 
academic program. However, contrary to Pascarella and Terenzlni's positive findings, 
Kegan (19C1) finds that livlng-leamlng programs are fated to fall short of full success. He 
simimarlzes the studies at Harvard and Hampshire Colleges to show the failure of 
traditional- house j^tems or residence hall programming to bridge the gap between 
academic arid living subcultures. He concludes that bringing the acaderr^c envlrx)imient 
into the living envlrormient does not work. Finally, though, Blimling and Hample (1979) 
found that by structuring the study erxvlronmeht In residence halls the grade performance 
of undergraduate students at all levels of academic performance could be Increased. With 
regard to other outcomes, Whlteley (1980) Investigated the impact onthe living environment 
and extracurrlciilar experiences onthe moral development of students. He fotmd that the 
Uvlng environment in particular was Influential in changing students' reasoning about 
moral Issues. 

Factors in Attrition and Retention 

Munro (1981) developed a path anal^^Tte model to test Tlnto's (1975) model of college 
dropout. TInto's model views the academic and social integration of the student into the 
institution and the student's interaction with these systems as the primary determinants 
of persistence. Munro's mod^l supports the findings of recent research that the eflects of 
socioeconomic status, ethnicity, and sex on persistence In higher education are malnty 
indirect. Moreover, acadanlc integration had a strong effect on persistence, whereas social 
integration had no significant effect. 

Pascarella, Duby, and Iverson (1983) also tested Tlnto's model of coUege withdrawal, 
howev'er, in a non-resident" setting. They also found that persistence depends in large 
part on academic integral ^-^wever, they fotmd that pre-coUege variables have a gi^ater 
influence on persistence n-resldentlal setting than in a residential setting. 

Pascarella, Smart, and El xgton (1986) investigated the factors that Influence the 
persistence/withdrawal of students who begin their academic careers in two-year colleges. 
Their study was based on TInto's model, but it lengthened the period of time during which 
the students were followed. In pinevlous studies, students were followed fcr only one or two 
years; in this study, the students were followed for nine years. The findings of this study 
support those in other studies testlrigTinto's model; that Is, academic Integration and social 
Integration were found to be ths Jiey predictors of student persistence. 

Edwards and Waters (1982, 1983) investigated academic course Involvement, academic 
ability, academic performance, and satisfaction with both courses and college in general as 
predictors of undifferentiated attrition at a state supported university: In 1983. they 
performed a replication study and extended It by incorporating a personal needs/college 
climate; 'discrepancy index and a voluntary/nonvoluntary attrition breakdown. Among 
their findings, they fotmd that the persorud needs/college climate discrepancy index was 
marginally significant as a predictor of volimiar^r attrition. 

Climate and Educational Aspirations 

Pascarella (1984) identified the effect of the college environment on students* educational 
aspirations. His causal model Included the following exogenous variables: academic 
aptitude; parental education; and Institutional environment operationally defined by three 
scales (academic or intellectual competition; impersonallsfn and inaccessible faculty; and 
conventional or cpnfonnlst press). Aside Irom precoUege educational aspirations, the only 
other variables to have significant direct effects on output educational aspirations were 
measures ofthe college envlrorunent and a cumulative measure of college achievement. The 
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most Interesting findings of the study were those suggesting difFerences in the patterns of 
environmental influences on the educational aspiration levels by gender and by degree of 
academic selectivity of the institution attended. 

Other Outcomes of Collegiate Education 

Smart and Ethington (1985) explored differences in thejob status, stability, and satisfac- 
tion of recent four-year college graduates with varying lengths of attendance at two-year 
institutions. Their covariates were academic ability, family socioeconomic status. Intended 
occupational status, and years employed; the independent variables were sex and college 
enrollment; and the dependent variables were job stability, job status, intrinsic job 
satisfaction, and extrinsic job satisfaction. They found no significant differences in the job 
stability, status; and satisfaction of transfer two-year college and native four-year college 
baccalaureate recipients during the early years of their careers. 

Siegfried and Raymond (1985) examined the extent to which economics faculty and 
students agree on the goals of undergraduate education. The faculty found the following 
two goals more Important than did the students: (1) mastering knowledge in a discipline; 
and (2) preparing for employment. Students rated the following higher (1) developing 
research ability; (2) providing for emotional development; and (3) achieving more self- 
understanding. 

An Interactionist Perspective: Student-Environment Fit 

Winiams (1986) provides new Insight into the analysis of the relationship between the 
student and the college envlroimient. His Insight Is based on the research and theory 
suggesting that the degree of congruency, or fit, between a variety of student characteris- 
tics and the ability of the Institution to respond adequately to those characteristics could 
lead tc Increased student satisfaction, academic achievement, and personal growth. In 
describing student-Institution fit, Williams suggests three Important factors: (1) student 
characteristics (e.g., personal attributes, needs, abilities, expectations, Intevest, and 
values); (2) Institutional characteristics (e.g., array of physical, academic, social and 
psychological attributes that make up the campus environment); and (3) effects of the 
Interaction between the student and the Institution (including the physical, cognitive, and 
affective interactions between students and their Institution). 

The empirical findings in the research above support this perspective. Controlling for pre- 
enroUment diaracterisUcs and other factors, academic Integration was a major predictor 
of student academic achievement. The activities that support a student's integration into 
the academic envlrc mfjnt can be manipulated Tory decision makers in the institution. One 
of the purposes of this project will be an identification of those various activities that lead 
to succesSful academic int^r?.tion and reconimendations for how they may be imple- 
mented. 
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Institutional Strategy and Student Outcomes 

Institutional strategy Is used here to refer to those broad features of a partictilar campus 
which reflect Its design and the manner in which that campus ftmctlons. In manipulating 
Institutional strat^, one can change the manner in which a campus functions, contribute 
to the creation of, or respond to the existence of, an Institutional culture and climate. 
Further, thrpt^gh the cc^blnatlon of Institutional strategy, academic management prac- 
tices. Institutional culture and climate, and other organizational characteristics, student 
outcomes m^ be affected: thus, institutional strategy may influence, both directly and 
Indirectly, the quality of student outcomes. 

Institutional strata is taken to Include a number of arenas. Considered below will be: 
mission definition; academic structure; clientele; governance and leadership; limovatlon 
and change; faculty characteristics; and resoorce allocation. In the*r turn, each of these 
variablestapactsthestudentoutcomesprbducedbythelnstltutlon, ThlssectlOx. ^jxamlnes 
the nature of these variables and their impact upon student outcomes. 

Ifission Definlttoii 

Institutions with clearly defined missions (which often encapsulate liberal education) 
appear to be characterized by a climate and culture which features small size (Bowen, 
1977), high retention (Gosman et al., 1983; Lenning, 1982), high competitiveness 
(Upadl^y, 1982), andhJgh Intellectual outcomes. These Inferences arc strengtiiened If the 
college Is highly selective. 

Such an image Is that provided by Clark (1970) In describing the distinctive colleges, where 
the culture and climate have been shaped by the attraction of highly able students and 
faculty, the development of a responsive curriculum, and the acctraiidatlon of library and 
financial resources. For the distinctive college, a kqr goal was to fix the character of the 
Institution In a particular combination of ^^ues and organizational structtircs. This 
stability helped create a stereotypical jpubllc image of the InstltuUon, which encompassed 
the clarity and specificity of purpose which the would-be distinctive college embodied. In 
obtaining faculty commitment to the values and structure of the organization, the college 
could develop its strategy for becoming distinctive and confidently anticipate successful 
Implementation* 

Such clarity and specificity of purpose Is not common. While Kerr (1982) sees the size and 
diversity of the multiversity as providing great opportimltles for faculty and students, these 
same characteilstlcsinltlgate against a cle^ specific mission, consensus on the means 
to achieve this, and faculty consensus on thie values of the college. The creation and 
Implementation of stratt^ In the multiversity Is more a matter of college, school or 
departmental desire than of instltutlon-wlde design, according to Qulnn (1979). Multiver- 
sities exhibit a considerable degree of decentrallzaUon, and as such units below the level 
of the institution may e3q)erlence much higher levels of autononqr than might be the case 
In smaller, more focused, and mere centralized Institutions. 

While small, private, hlghfyselecUye InsUtuUons have received attenUon (often their own), 
the conditions of the large, public, open access Institutions, or those with unclear mission 
or few resources, are less documented. According to Wagoner (1985), the community 
colleges are In a worse position than either the small distinctive colleges or the multiversi- 
ties. While not hampered by the traditions of a tmlversity, the community colleges lack the 
clarity of piui)osc which such traditions may accompany. As such. Wagoner sees the 
community coUeges as being unclear of their own IdenUty: attempting to change in 
response to new situations, without having a clear conception of what the institution seeks 
to be. 



Supporting these observations, Eaton (1984) pointed out that enormous changes have 
occurred Ita community colleges, and far more are anticipated, yet community colleges 
continue to plan and be goyemed according to a defunct set of assumptions. Eaton argues 
that to develop better strategies and more long term, purposeful goals, community colleges 
need to rethink their culture, uhderstiEmd what they have become, as well as what they 
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would like to believe themselves to be, and plan on the basis of genuine understandin^g, not 
f . preconception, misconception and misplaced assumption. 

Lennlng (1982) found that institutions with a dearty defined mission had higher retention 
rates than those without. It may be deduced that clarity of purpose, expressed to the 
student, is an aid in helping the student to be clear on his/her purposes for attending the 
institution* 

It would seem fair to conclude that. In general, mission in a small, prestigious institution 
can be far more clearly defined than it can in a larger, public institution, and that this clarity 
canbe more readily expressed whenlt Is specific than when the multiversity seeks to pursue 
midtiple goals. 

Academic Structure 

Size of institution can have a crucial bearing upon the stmcture of the curriculum. The 
multiversity of Kerr (1982), \yy virtue of its very size, can be comprehensive and offer 
r ' programs to most levels of students in most fields of inquiry. However, as Clark (1970) 

r points out, the question facing smaller colleges is whether to be comprehensive or 

distinctive. Glark argues in favor of distinctiveness, for small colleges can never truly hope 
to become coniprehenslvc. whereas by specializing (usually in the area of liberal education) 
they can make a positive contribution and attract prestige. 

! ^ The balance within the curriculum between intellectual offerings and professional courses 

depends in part upon the flexibility of the program and In part upon the econonqr. Balrd 

i (1984) maintiained that programs responsive to the needs of students resulted in higher 

achievement thanthosewhlchwerembrer^gid. This would lead one to suppose that colleges 
exhibiting h^ intellectual outcomes (which would seem to be small, private, liberal arts 

I colleges) would also operate flexible programs. Further, Fioritto and Dauffenbach (1982) 

argued that market forces iiriluence aggregate behavior In the selection of courses, and that 
therefore programs allowing considerable flexibility would likely gravitate toward whatever 

; the students perceived to be economical^ valuable. It may be that the spread of computer 

: science courses is In part the response of flexible programs to student demand. 

The decision of an institution to respond either to the values of the faculty or those of the 
students may similarly affect the balance between intellectual and vocational program 
offerings, and may have Important Implications for dtmate and culture. Feldman and 
Newcomb (1969) held that students and faculty differ in their values and goals. Whereas 
y faculty value the aesthetic and making a contribution to their heritage, students seem more 

' concemed with politics, earning money and buying property. Likewise, while the goals of 

faculty emphasize tiie development of intellectusd capacities, student goals emphasize 
vocationalism and the development of social competence. Therefore, it seems reasonable 
to surmise that an academic structure which favors traditional values might be (though 
need not be) characterized by a more rigid curriculum than might be anticipated in, 
perhaps, a community college, which aspires to meet the needs and demands of its locality. 

Curriculum emphasis, that is, the balance between Intellectual and vocational programs 
offered within an Institution, also impacts the climate and culture through the types of 
studentswhichitattracts. Bowen(1977)nialntainedthatstudentspursulngdifrerentflelds 
of stud^ possessed different characteristics. In their self-selection, students would likely 
apply when they possessed these characteristics, and others which the Institution would 
evaluate to further homogenize those accepted. The result is that students enter possessing 
certain characteristics, some Important to self-selection, and some to Institutional selec- 
tion, and are then subjected to an accentuation of Initial major-field differences. That is, 
the differences become more pronoimced overtime. Feldman and Newcomb (1969) pointed 
: out that this polarization is stronger in large institutions than in small. 

Citing a Carnegie Commission Survey (Reform on Campus, 1972), Bowen (1977) draws 
attention to the fact that science and engineering students were less enthusiastic abont 
elective courses than their social science and liberal arts peers. Further, science and 
^ professional preparation students were less keen on general education and liberal 
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eductltlon than tiOlit itudeilts. As Bowen states, "Most evldetlce supports the view that 
studentsi dlffertfjr field of stucfyiri their basic values, their sociopolitical attitudes, itIMous 
conventionality, intellectual interests, atid other personal diarabterlstlcs. It would be 
c3^edtedthetithdtiilStitUtIdiis\«thdlfieiiJfttcutiicularem^^ 

coUeges trf eriglrieertog iiiid ^enfce; liberal arts colleges; lahd-grarit insUtutions- would 
vary to the kinds of changes btought about in their students" 250): 

The Implication df the above is thatinsUtutldnal ciiltiire ahd climate willbe impacted by the 
academic structure. The criticjadlmensibiis appear to be twofold. Firstly, the breadth of 
the curriculum, which may tend to lead ah insUtution toward the comprehensive or the 
focused. Secondtyj the balance between the inteUecttial and the vocaUonal, which may 
reinforce the values of students or of faculty: iaaay attract certain types of Students rather 
than others; and which may lead to dlflferent typeii of outcomes. Intellectual and personal. 

CUentek 

Most of the Uterature concerned With cUentele discusses the matter from the nersbective of 
organizaUonalcharacteristicswhich workuponthcdientde. Thus, the community coUege 
seeks to meet the needs of its locaUty, and offer progrtos relevjlnt to the heeds of its 
catchment area, whereas the multiversity may endeavor to ptwidc for the needs and wants 
of an intemaUonal student body, whose interests mirror the breadth of intellectual 
investigation. In this manner, the clientele of an InsUtution a« key in determining the 
culture and climate of that institution. 

That said, certain organlztitianal charactetisUcs which impact the clientele need to be 
considered. .Siie, .type, and prestige of an institution ai« important determinants of the 
nature of ^ clientele; As Gosmto et al. (1983) found, extrovert itudents progress better. In 
general, dt large instlttitions, lina totrovcft students were more llkety to prtgress better at 
small institutions. Boweti (1977) pointed out that sii:alhiess is also associated with 
institutional advantage, especially if, as Feldman and Nc^coriib (1969) suggested, an 
institution be highly selective and djierate successful college soclfUlzlhg efforts. Large 
institutions tend td be associated with a faU in one's self-esteeiri (Feldman & Newcomb, 
1969), and a higher dropout rate as a resUlt of less student Invohrement (Lennlng, 1982). 

Private coUeges ra^ promote competitiveness (Upadhyay, 1982), but where this is linked 
to a highly selective admissions policy, Boiwen (1977), Lennlng (1982), arid Feldman and 
Newcomb (1969) all saw this as likely to tesult In high student achievement. 

mether an ir^tiitiori is a t«rd-yedr dr fduf*year college alsd hs(s ImpdCt for the clientele. 
Aguirre (1984) matotataed th^t sttidehts rit twd-yeal- institutions had lower aspirations 
ttanstiidentsatfour-ycarfcoUegeS.FUrther,Baird(1984)fouridthatffi^ 
degree Offered by an institution MVds td Soinrt ektent predictive df the achievement levels of 
the Students in attendance, arid Lennlng (1982) found attrition rates In two-year Institu- 
tions td be higher thfen tiidse Hi fdur-y&r iiigtitutions. 

Residential Uvirig arrangements have beefl found to prdmote an improvement hi student 
achievement when all the Students afe of high ability (Feldman & Newcomb, 1969). 
However, agroup ofmlxed orlowdbUIty StudentSfalls to genetally produce an Improvement 
to achievement levels. o j f 

Prestige of an Institution Is also an Important Influence on the clientele. The students can 
take on the Value of an institution toward academic excellence, as at Reed (Clark, 1970). 
They may also.be lesiJ prone to dropout, due elUier to the financial commltinent (most 
prestigious insUtutions being expensive) or the ego blow Which doing so would represent 
(Leimlng, 1982). Prestige is an Important element in tiie self-selection process of students 
(Feldman and Neitrcomb, 1969); arid tiidse nvho apply are eitiier of high ability or high self- 
confidence, or botii. To some extent, a prestigldus institution is a self-fulfllhng prophecy, 
since prestige accrues itl part because of tiie student attributes (Ayfes and Bennett, 1983), 
which are^the same attributes present in the pool of Students who apply for admission 
because the Instihition Is prestigious. 
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While clientele would appear to be Important in determining the culture and climate of an 
institution, in that, for example, the academic structure may be more or less relevant to the 
clientele, depending upon their needs and wants, there is little discussion of this 
relationship In the Uterature. Instead, the focus is upon the ways in which size, type, and 
prestige of an institution Impact the clientele. 

Governance and Leadership 

Governance. The governance structure of Institutions is subject to variance both 
depending upon the type of Institution, and upon the nature of a particular decision to be 
made, at a particular point In time. Whereas Cyert (1981) wanted to see the analytic 
approach of management science utilized in college governance. Lane (1985) explained that 
*the distinctive trait of the academic environment is a constantly shifting heterogeneity.** 
The difference between the xmtversity and the academic profession is that the university 
deals with uncertainty, and its goals are ambiguous; Individuals tend toward certainty, and 
employ more specific ways of achieving goals. The tmlversity Is characterized by a high 
d^ree of structural differentiation, and integration Is poon Preferences are problematic; 
technology Is unclear; participation Is fluid. In such an environment, •'rationality exists at 
the basic operative level,** leaving the university to operate as a garbage can decision 
producer. Clearly, management in this environment Is more complex than In many other 
circiimstances. < 

Bobbitt (198 1) concluded after an extensive review of the literature that there was no -best** 
way to administer an institution, but this is not to suggest that style of leadership and 
governance is not significant, rather that individual Institutional cin;imastances need to be 
factored into any decision regarding style. For example, Nash (1983), while he did not 
promote a particular style of organizational management, saw this variable as critical to 
institutional productivity. Likewise, Cameron (1985) described varying dimensions which 
could be emphasized by the leadership, and discussed their Implications. Thus, Cameron 
saw a flexible, internal orientation as likefy to residt In a high sense of collegiality, whereas 
a tightly controlled, externally oriented institution might be characterized by high faculty 
competition* That said, both circumstances could be satisfying, productive and effective. 

Kanter (1981) suggested that Institutional productivity may be enhanced when power is 
attached to a wide variety of positions, and this involvement In the governance structure 
was shown by Morris and Steers (1980) to Impact the level of oiganlzational commitment 
eaqpressed by employees. Thus, In a participatory environment, which employs a problem- 
soMng approach, one might project that Institutional commitment, and hence morale, 
would be enhanced. For Morris and Steus, the key structural variables which impacted 
governance structure, and, by Implication, commitment, were the size of an institution; the 
extent to which decision-making was decentralized; the formalization of decision-making; 
and the nature of control In the institution. Large, decentralized Institutions might be able 
to produce ad hoc, rather than formalized, structures, and control may not be such as to 
stifle commitment. On the other hand, small colleges marked by a collegial or consensual 
governance structure, rather than an autocratic presidential style, might also produce high 
commitment if the faculty perceive that their input does contribute to the discussion. 

Dufty and Williams (1979) held that participation in decision-making was both common in, 
and appropriate to, the university, hi research among Australian faculty, he found that 
contii^enqr management (high participation) worked well, without loss of effectiveness. 
This result he attributed to the shared internalized norms of faculty, and their high degree 
of professionallzation. From this, one might project that high-participation In decicion- 
making may not onty be effective, but also secure commitment and involvement from those 
concerned in the decision. 

Kowalski and Bxyson (1982) support the thesis that participatory management is both alive 
and well at many institutions, and can, and does, work If properly nurtured by top 
administrators. Enderud (1980), promoting the idea of the university as an •'organized 
anarchy,** concurs that participation in decision making Is widespread and may be 
organized or Informal: That is, it may be embodied in the structure of the institution, orjust 
instead of, be the result of Influence and Interpersonal relations. Again, the idea of high 
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^P?y!?!9<^ epcpHT^e? the belief that motiv^Uon and commitment will attend any 
Tnte partlclpatpiy apprpaqh was also described and recommended by Moomaw 

Tt^pr (1382) fpund that most ncadenHc managers tepd to favor the consultative approach 
to fl«a^|Pi»-WTO?. ?S5 a»?9Wa«e4 p vj^clijgtlpn. Though ^ess stressful for the 
we§c depi^oQS spn^ptlinps lipcptae prphlqaaatlc, sjnce faculty commitment to 
wjeniattvic Qftcff precluded ^ easy recjaiirse to ^ther at a later stage. Thus, 
P5t|5^toty. declsU)n-H?a^ and commitment, but may also be 

w PPppPfPttwt r^^tdl^y to approiach, any liecessfaiy' alterations requimig fuil 
consultation If.thfqr are to acpeptal?le, and rujt threaten the trust of faoilty. 

partlclpatlqii may pose problems as veil &9 fecllltating the soluUon of the same, lack 
^ fl^^i^^^???^ ^? imf iipgatiye cpniiotatoris. C^prori and Whetten (1983) felt 
^95?^^ «?st some of the resJllency of eaj-lter flines, and were to fact more rigid, 
cpns^tivc. and inflodble tljak; hefqre. pamcfpn ^d Wlietten utilized a piodel of the 
P^^©?^»P?Sl l?fe ^f«C to &«^te |l}§t cqfegcs VW ^xeefj tp re jhlnk their positions If they 
. to. MJ??d. |§cg ways of ^pproapWng problems Is Indicative of ah' aging, 

JecUnlpg life pycle. and cpipo^es cpndltloijs liable to result iii a stagnaiit erivlioiiment for 
facul^, apd negative topacts iipon stiident iwmltment, retentlori. and achievement. 

^^?II^I?J$ HP??^ toportoiice of participation for securing positive Involvement and 
onp 5W «^i?d the distinctive colleges as the hi^-water mark of this 
aPTOf*: ^ Gteric (I07qrdcscrlbes if, the central feature of the tenacity with which the 
5f*??^?¥^|y? fr9Pj?fi«^ toj"?fr values and oiganlzatlonal stnictiife is the power of the 
*acmtytocMib^lcampwj 

to a dtetocOye coffi^ge iney arp cs^tial tp pira^de leadership In a coileM ehvlronmeht. 
f 1884)(Wctei1z^ 

™»t^toskbehavlpr, which resulted in a pMcipathre approac^^ Tlie opposite of this 
9* ^ f9^-«|a^wi9hip. inimature task behaVlor approiach, which would result in a 
nr^oM^f ^^m^^ ^it.i- *t..^ N^-^>.2i_iv.-i^ »- Such a pres|aent would be 

r a coUegli^ gove^^ approach. 
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notspecmcaifly discussing presidents, Kerr (1982) matotatoed that the chlefresponslbilltles 
™awppar4w«et}»erecn^ 

™ f??4 ^uinstances for that pe soh to work in. Eveiyththg else for a board was, to 
KcEf, secondary. " .. 




I ^aye had little effect upon aspects of 
J ■ -iii Wi --^- ■■" ■ y .7.«^rxr7.~-^-T----r--r^T—r contra^ WicTe facvdtv unlons 

°9 S^f^m af» ftjnjan (1^84) fpiuid ^jp signifteant Increase to either faculty power 
fT?9??f?^: HPWever.t^e (1979)prpducc49npppM^^ 

9* $mjmp foi^ governance power thrpuglj a ui^ion pohtract 'Ue deflhed 

fi?^P?aj»9.e ^ W? ^l^lPP-toal^ng^ P^Ucy process to academic adininlslxatloh, and 
fpiinji that the inost slgniUcatit contribution of unloplzatlon was the establishment of 
^J^Sil^eySH^cjrPSf^Hl^f'wJjlP^ extended to Iiiciudp promotion and tenure. These 
P"^edures were paceiYCd 1^ faculty to be fairer and more consistent than was the case 
P"*?? \9 W^P^m- At campusps where faculty senates had been strong, or faculty 
PaftiopSJllW h§4 Peen F9?????9R' HI^R to^fH^ ?peared to l>p iniijimal. " 

S*?,I^^H?5fiKK ^^ff/i fteulty po^jar and faculty satisfaction |s l,e§s clear. Gompz and 
PfBf I f9i?!W| mp ^ Detwepri uhipplsjp and satisfaction. Powpvei:, the voy fact 
4!9^ m mm^^ » unlpnlze^d may Ijp slgnlflcarit. Cameron (19^2) found that the non- 
^^^^^^^^^^ moyp fffecpye th^n the uplpriizcij ph,es. Signiflcaht differences 




.^attractip^vjrce's. The 

r^,r..,i-.i . c •.v;[v.7,T Y^rq-ar-rTT T--- rr-™ — rcr^- f^j '"-V Significant, to'that more 
^5e?4.^HtHHP?W exhf^)}t,ed lower morale and effectiveness thari 'tiiose 
tofjtjtutiojns.wjtt^ r . 
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Clark (1970), In describing distinctive colleges, that Is, the.prestlgious, small, private 
institutions which concentrate upon undergraduate te aching, found them to be marked by 
a collegial governance structure. The success of this approach lay in the high degree of 
shared values which the faculty possessed. Such an approach ml^t be anticipated to be 
less successful in a large, multiversity, in which great diversity of opinions and values might 
be expressed, and in which the sheer numbers of people who are involved, and their 
competing needs and desires, would more Ukely result in a political structure. Again, it is 
powerwhich underpins the governance structure, and led Beyer (1982) to conclude that in 
research-oriented universities, where power is derived from status in the academic 
marketplace, the balance of power between faculty members and university departments 
determines whether the decision-making structure will be collegial or bureaucratic. 

Leadership. According to Kerr (1982), the college president is the most important figure 
in the life of the insUtuUoh. Kauffinan (1984) agreed with Kerr, and felt that strong, 
centralized leadership is necessary for colleges to succeed in the current economic climate. 
However, this seems to be a minority position^ Guskin and Bassis (1985) found that while 
some leaders were "problem-solving heroes" or •Mediators," the result in some cases was 
that faculty's sense of control over the institution was diminished, and morale suffered. 
Guskin and Bassis recommended the •teamleader'' approach to leadership at a time when 
creativity is needed for Institutional renewal. 

Mortimer and Caruso ( 1984) saw the task of the president as both dimcult and central, but 
believed*that an open-governance style would better facilitate the resource reallocation, 
enrolhnent management, and retrenchment problems currentty faced. Features of open 
governance are early consultation with affected parUes; Joint formulation of policies; time 
for affected parties to formulate responses; free access to Information; and clear, adequate 
. feedback at all stages. 

Leadership style can play a crucial role in maximizing the responsiveness of an institution 
to changing erivlrormaental conditioris, yet Alfred (1984) maintained that moxiy presidents 
or chancellors were not fully equipped to lead Institutions in an optimal fashion at a time 
of rapid charge. Mehrbtra (1984) suggested that somewhat conservative presidents might 
not possess a sufflclentiy vital conception of how to respond to changing conditions, and 
the Implications of such conservatism might be found to affect institutional vitality, faculty 
morale, retention and recruitment of students. 

While a conservative approach, in the face of rapid change, may be detrimental to an 
institution, tmfettered liberalism is not a better solution. This is v/lty Guskin and Bassis 
(1985) shied awayfromthe**hero-or**medlator^ approach, and emphasized the teamleader. 
Such an approach encourages a culture and climate in which mutual influence is respected, 
and facuJty access to key administrators Is enhanced. One may again project the likelihood 
of Improved faculty morale under such conditions. 

The nature of governance and leadership within Irustltutlons is dlrecUy related to institu- 
tional effectiveness. Cameron (1983) found that fluidity, Irmovation and adaptability to the 
external environment are Important measures of effectiveness, as are administrative 
flexibility and wide participation in decision-making. 

A flexible approach to leadership was also recommended by Baldwin and Krosteng (1985), 
who paraphrased the work of Gardner in suggesting that the release of the full potential of 
faculty could onfy be achieved through a management orientation interested in the 
development of that faculty. For this purpose, various academic rewards might be 
arranged, but the Importance here is that the leadership recognize the need for, and purpose 
of, development, and act to promote it. According to Baldwin and Krosteng, it is the task 
of governance to involve faculty, in order to maintain their vitality, and to recognize and 
reward them through an appropriate Incentive/reward structure. 

Guskin and Bassis (1985) characterized three types of leadership style, and concluded that, 
in practice it was the •^eam leader" approach which yielded the most benefits for the climate 
and culture of an institution. The "hero- president attempts to provide solutions to the 
Q problems of the campus by his/her own efforts. The ^'mediator'* president negotiates 
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solutions between competing power blocks on campus, and ultimately bows to political 
power, rather than leads the campus forward. The team leader^ president emphasizes 
broad participation, which results in solutions which emerge from the Ixiterplay of creative 
Ideas, and the:lnteractloii of factilty,:stafr, and administrators. Moreover, i-^uch decisions 
induce the commitment and Invohrement of the participants, enhance their u nderstanding. 
Improve the prospects for Implementation, and thus Improve the climate and culture of an 
Instltutloa Student outcomes are enhanced by a better decision process, ^ater campus 
commitment from the faculty and administration, and the improved culture and climate 
which produce .a more productive environment In which achievement levels may be 
Improved. • 

It Is worth noting that, while much of the literature supports the Idea of a team-leader^ 
approach (Guskln and Bassls, 1985), ••participatory management** (Kowalskl and Bryson, 
1982), and the "consultative approach** CTsorlor. 1982), there Is regrettably little indlcaUon 
as to which objective Institutional characteristics may result In which governance struc- 
tures. No dear pattern seems to emerge by which one mJ(ght predict the governance 
structure by knowing the objective characteristics. 

Summriy. While there Is little to suggest that particular governance styles are necessar- 
ily related to particular student outcomes, governance and leadership do contribute to the 
culture andicUmate of an^lnstltutlon. The.patterh of representatlon ln the governance 
structure determines whether commitment must be earned ^or Is Incoxporated in the 
decision-making process. Bureaucratic, collcglal, consensual, and political practices are 
andlscussedlntheUterature,thou^theratlonalmodellsconsplcuousbyltsabse^ Size 
of an Institution,, the location of power and extent of involvement In decision-making 
determine whethergovemance will be participatory, centralized or decentiallzed, formal or 
Informal: Collective bargaining arrangements seem to play little role In governance issues. 

In terms of leadershlprthe- Important dimensions are the extent of openness which the 
leader exhibits: the nature of the approach, belt hero, mediator or tesm leader, and the 
flexibility e3q)ressed. Leadership Is clearly held to be of Importance In the literature, to the 
extent that some question the capacities of some presidents and chancellors to be leaders, 
with negative implications for culture and climate where Inappropriate persons hold such 
positions. 

Innovatlou and Change 

Managing change In the 19805 and beyond Is, for Koltal (1980) the foremost characteris- 
tic and chanengefaclngcoUeges.Thatsald,Hopklris(1984) argued thateducatlonge^^ 
lacks an understanding of change, partlcularty in relation to the organizational features 
which promote It Hopklns; described three types of change: accidental change, which 
broadly defines systemic change, such as tlie redistribution of resources in response to 
declining and shifting enrollment: purposive change, a proactive approach to ameliorate the 
eflects of change which is; predicted: and Innovation, the importing of a technological 
package Into ian Institution for the prosecution of Its activities. The Institution has no real 
control over the conditions which necessitate either accidental or purposive change. 
However, Innovation Is entirely at the direction of the Institution. Thus, It Is In the arena 
of Innovation that the Institution can really seek to Impact Its environment. 

While they maintained that the presence of certain characteristics of an environment were 
not sufficient condition to create an Innovative culture and climate, Guskln and Bassls 
(1985) did believe that certain characteristics contributed to the likelihood of such a 
situation. They wrote, "It Is not always true that a university environment that has a clear 
set of goals and priorities; integrating mechanisms to facilitate collaboration, and a faculty 
with a sense of pride, security, and ownership will be creative In Its educational programs 
and supportive of reform efforts. Nonetheless, creativity and change are more likely to 
flourish m such an crivlronmentthan In almost any other. At the very least, there Is more 
potentlalforcieatlvlty and reform insuch an ^ environment than In one marked 

by Insecurity, conflict, ambiguity, and fragmentation.** (p. 21) Clearly, an environment 
emphasizing the fpnner ' set of characteristics will more llkety be Innovative than one 
promoting the latter criteria. 
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Where an Innovative ^ environments exists, the Impact upon climate and culture can be 
dramatic. McKeachie (1983). dcscribed^the result of an administrative approach which 
encouraged rather thanJiestifcted facility Initiative as likely to contribute toward the 
maintenance and.lmprovcment of faculty vitality; As a contributing factor in the creation 
of organizational culture. Irmovation^ aids in positively influencing the objectives and 
performance, of fciculty members^ according to Baldwin.and Krosteng (1985), Innovation 
thus contributes to the improvement of the campusculture andcUmate, and In improving 
faculty performance it may wieU improve student outcomes. 

Irmovation may also reverse n^ative trends on a campus. Altschuler and Richter (1985) 
wrote of the Importance of irmovation in combating faculty bumout. In encouraging faculty 
to introduce iicwrcadtogs aridncwmcthodslrito their te^^ and In avoiding the creation 
of a static cuxricw ttic^adminJtetration can both hd^ prevent the faculty from becoming 
tmenthusis^ti^ outcomes throiigh their revitalized faculty. 

One problem ^th the creation of;an (environment which fosters irmovation is the sacrifice 
that may fiave to be made to achieve it :Cameron (1985) suggested that innovative 
conditions require an institution to respond flei^bly to situations, and be responsive to 
external conditions. To do.this,-hemalntafai ad hoc taskforces, Ipos^coupling. and 
fluidityrwcrein«»^^ pfthe conditions required of a 

tii^t^cbritroned,^e^ is erig2^eid;inlorig-rarige;Strategte 

The focus^ in^thb Idrid dF^tuatibh> upon th^^ control of the 

iristitutibn-TTOus^ piua it nmy well bc.that an institution yjhidi is marked by this 

irmovatto^c environment rriay slmultamequsl^^ Qtha: less desirable features, such as 
poor cftJciq^ adminlstratiye contr^^ That said. Peck 

(1984) f<»m^^ successful small colleges, 

iricludcd w^^^^ arid eflfecti^ rather than .efficiency. 

Irmovation.is seen to be at the direction of the institution and dear goals; integrating 
mechabiisms and facmlty , pride. >^ its . promotion. The eidstence of Innovation 

contributes to the improvement of feculty performsuice and vitality, which in turn leads to 
Improvement to student outcomes] Innovatlpn is, thus id be seen as a positive influence 
ui>oh culture, cllEoate, and student outcomes, thou^ it needs to be carefultymanaged since 
it may rnltlgate agairiis^t tight control and efficiency. 

Faculty Chancteristies 

The characteristics of fiactdty members contribute.slgnlflcantly to the climate and culture 
of an iristitutionu . Petwspn arid Cooke (1983) fotmd that the extent of openness of 
interpereoiofld r^^ among teaching staff, and the teachers' assessments of their 
studentscans^gitQcantlyaiTectthe^ Indeed/GanesanandRajendran 
(1981) found that fecidty either .irifluence their enyiroriment or adopt. itS; norms, , since 
resear<^rta,)ta^^ there; exists. arSlgnlflcant correlation between faculty 

perspxlsd^ty^orle^^ prgaiiizay^ dtaiensloiis such as conformity, 

rewards,, warmth 

also an toportant concern for Lermirig (1982). He suggested that the genuineness and 
strength of faculty rnembers* Interest In, and concern for helping students learn relates 
positive!/ to student-persistence. 

Bowen ( 1977) found that institutions differed considerabty in the nature of student-faculty 
contact. He h^ld tihat jfliere was a belief that , the influence of faculty upon students could 
be substantia Drawing on llic vi^prk of Gaff,.Bowtti concluded thaMnyolved faculty had 
more effect uppn^studente, !^^ effe:itive, and were perceived by 

studerits tp^emiT^^^^ TlUs resulted to iForfaculty satisfaction 

and studeritsa toprpved student Invplvem persistence. As 

Fddms^^^Newo^^ stated,iactdty.cwbem and 

the^rnore j^iUyeJ^^^ th^eh^er^ttie aspi^ of students. Faculty characteristics 
axidattitudes.c2^ Clark(1970) claimed that 

the most si^nisicar^ jbofluerK^^^ emexgenc^ pf a dtetlnctlye ctdture at Reed College was 
thaf fectfthat ^ a conception biFtlie college and were determiried to 

develop luiui protect concept. Through tehaclously'sticking to a shared set of values, 
the coUegc dcvdoped its distinctive dti2u^ 
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It would be wrong to think that the faculty can ever be characterized by a single viewpoint. 
Rugg et al. (1981) suggested quite the opposite, that faculty viewpoints arc not uniform, 
though the political orientation of faculty may cjjplain the apparent consensus within 
individual departments. The extent of consensus is issue dependent. Faculty tend to agree 
upon the importance of intellectual piusults, academic instruction, research, and adequate 
compensation. There is far less consensus surrounding public service, nontradltional 
education, accountability, athletic competition, and social and moral issues. These 
findings have important implications for plaimtng and change implementation, in that 
consensus and commitment is more easily obtained for some issues then others. It is also 
worth realizing that faculty in certain disciplines are more amenable to certain types of 
change then are their colleagues, depending upon what the issue is. 

This fragmented viewpoint was also Identified by Stem (1982), who saw the academic 
community as Incrcaslngljr lacking a sense of unity or shared value. Welck (1983) also 
questioned the accuracy of any shared opinion or common value. Institutional cohesion 
requires that individual accuracy be subsumed: It is thus a compromise position for any 
faculty member and may result in cognitive dissonance and stress for the individual. 

An interesting study by Townsend (1985) found that faculty tend to be quite conservative 
in their attitudes toward Institutional directions and plaming. A survey of faculty in the 
Viiglnia Community College System revealed that most faculty preferred traditional 
directions to be adopted by their institutions. This has clear Implications for the 
desirability. Implementation of, and commitment to. Innovation and change in institutions 
where this Is radlcalfy^ at odds with more conservative, traditional practices. 

Neumann (1980) attempted to examine the relationship between organizational climate and 
faculty altitudes towards collective bargaining. He found that the perceived power 
structure was the dominant predictor of faculty attitudes towards collective baigalnlng and 
untonlzaUon in a labor dispute. At instltuUons with unfavorable labor relations, the 
relationship between percelvedpowerandunlonizatlonlsstrongest. Perceived Institutional 
goals do not affect factdty attitudes toward collective bargaining, but perceived inequity is 
posIUvety related to it. Newman concluded that the perceived power structure might be a 
potent cause of strike activities, and recommended that central administrations pav 
considerable attention to it.. 

Collective bargaining has led faculty to assume more responsibility for the governance of 
their Institution, One result of this assumption of responsibility is the concern the faculty 
are expressing to have a role in structuring the goals, objectives and incentives related to 
professional development and curricular concerns. The outcome of this is the emergence 
of faculty development as a bargaining issue, according to McMeen and Bowman (1984), 

and this has potentlaHyfar-rcachlnglmpUcationsforprofesslorial renewal and ta^ 
governance. 

One final concern In the discussion of faculty characteristics focuses upon the demograph- 
ics of the faculty body Demographic consideration concerrUng faculty members was a 
conc:emforMcCaln et al. ( 1 983), who reported that university departments with substantial 
age gaps between one cohort and another, or in which a large proportion of the faculty had 
entered at the same time, experienced significantly higher turnover than did departments 
not so characterized. McCain concluded that demographic considerations are of impor- 
tance for any organizational analysis of universities. In particular, it may be that an aging 
facidty, or one experiencing high turnover, may not be either current in their field, or stable 
in their situatloa In such conditions, one might project a weakening of student outcomes 
and achievement. 

Faculty chayacterlstlcs are important both in shaping the climate and culture of an 
Institution, arid in contributing to student outcomes. Important considerations are the 
relatlonslilpsbetweenfaculty and students; the views and attitudes of faculty, which seem 
to tend toward the conservaUve; the extent of satisfaction/dissatisfaction: and the 
demographics of the faculty. 
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Resource Allocation 

The nature of budgeting md resource aiiocation clearly has impact upon the climate and 
culture of an institution, and upon student outcomes. Pfeffer and Moore (1980) saw power 
as the crucial feature in resource allocation, and maintained that departmental power, a 
function of departmental enrollment and the level of departmental grants and contract 
funds, was central in resource allocation decisions. Thus, one might project that large, well 
externally-supported departments would have more influence, and likely command far 
more resources than their lesser colleagues. This has important implications, for it 
assumes that strong departments will become stronger, and weak ones likely weaker, 
unless the administration can take a sufficiently broad, institutional view, and rise above 
departmental power politJcs. 

Such a situation likely calls for a leader with a strong vision of an institution and the will 
to see it realized, such as Cameron (1984) describes. Without such leadership, the 
weakening of certain departments to the benefit oi others would impact both the balance 
of faculty and of students upon the campus, with the result that student interaction, while 
it may enhance retention and be reinforcung, will lack the variety which Lenning ( 1 982) felt 
was useful in nurturing tolerance. 

Hackman (1985) also saw the institution as characterized by a political struggle, and 
identified power, expressed through the governance structure, as being crucial in ar^ 
discussion of budgeting or resource allocation. According to Hackman a department's 
internal resource allocations will be determined by its centrality, that is the degree to which 
its basic mission is supportive of the central mission of the instiiution, in interaction with: 
(1) its power in obtaining external resources; (2) its power within the institution relative to 
oth er departments; and (3) the negotiation strategies it usas in obtaining intemalresources. 
Hackman's research revealed that departments centred to a university made gains by 
strengthening themselves, obtaining external resources needed to fulfill their own mis- 
sions, and stressing departmental needs in resource negotiations. Peripheral departments 
made gains when they strengthened the contribution they made to the institutional 
mission, obtained external resources needed for the entire institution, and stressed 
institutional needs in resource negotiations. 

Tiemey (1981) points out that resource allocation has serious implications, since such 
decisionsmay not be in response to priorities, but may determine priorities. This is possible 
because, without a clear plan and general consensus to it, there may be little agreement as 
to what campus priorities should be. The resulting climate might be characterized by the 
prosecution of departmental, rather than institutional policies, with a correspondingly 
mixed effect upon student outcomes. Efforts to build a more rational resource allocation 
policy, 3r.»i hence facilitate a more plaimed pattern of student outcomes, becomes possible 
when there top-level administrative i'upport for the policy; in-house expertise to evaluate 
the policy in relation to the institution's needs, processes and structure; a governance 
process allowing for considerable consultation; and the existence of a good information 
system. Where these conditions exist, one might project the production of better quality 
student outcomes. 

The cost-effectiveness of special programs raises further questions concerning institutional 
resource allocation. The most common approach currently employed is incremental 
budgeting, by which proper and evltable increases are annually approved. While Tiemey 
(1981) sees this process as embedded in the campus political structure, and hence 
contributes to the maintenance of a campus status quo (an uneasy truce between 
competing faculty), it concurrently hinders iimovation or major program development. As 
such, it represents a compromise between different aspects of culture and climate: In 
avoiding a campus ludget-war,- the capacity to innovate and develop programs must be 
curbed. If there is Unbalance in this compromise, the result would likely either be a 
worsening in faculty \norale and coUegiality, since infighting and power politics would be 
occurring (with the weak faculty particularly disenchanted); or a slowing, to the point of 
stagnation, of iimovation and program development, with consequent impact upon student 
outcomes in the realms of learning, achievement, and retention. 
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Tenuous as the balance Is in Incremental budgeting, it would seem preferable to -j^tems** 
budgeting, such as PPBS or ZBB, Tlemey (1981) comments that these approaches Ignore 
the soclopsychologlcal incentives: Thus, in trying to rank order priorities, facidty would 
likely become divided and disenchanted, and the power politics referred to above ml^t be 
anticipated. What Is needed Is an environment where priorities can be agreed upon, which 
would Ukety be found In the small colleges with strong shared values, or via an Incentive 
Intern designed to elicit certain behaviors. An example of this latter Is income-expense 
budgeting. In which academic plaiming Is linked to fiscal reality at the departmental level. 
Again, the problem may be that a department chooses to emphasize that which the 
institution does not value, and this once more raises the question of the efScacy of 
institutional planning. 

The key dimensions In the discussion of resource allocation and its Impact upon culture, 
climate and student outcomes seem to be the extent and nature of power on campus; the 
centrallty of any tmit seeking resources; the nature of distribution practices and the degree 
to which decisions are made on the basis of rational or political considerations. To the 
extent that the ratio,nal Is emphasized over the political, one may project a positive impact 
upon culture, climate and student outcomes. 
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Academic Management Practices: 

Impacts on Culture, Climate, and Student Outcomes 

Academic management practices aflfecting culture, climate and student outcomes may be 
broadly grouped together imder the following headings: academic planning: academic 
management and support systems: faculty management and support systems: evaluation 
and assessment; and academic information systems. Each of these will be considered in 
turn. 

Academic Plaimiiig 

AcadcmiC" planning Is here used to describe various practices which identify and 
operationalty define the cflforts of an Institution toward particular ends. Important aspects 
arc the contribution of the planning process and the compatibility of various coals and 
activities. 

Planning processes which provide for face to face contact are more likely to positively affect 
culture and climate, reducing mistrust and enhancing understanding, than processes 
which rcty upon formulae or other Impersonal approaches. Farmer(1983) felt that planning 
would be more successful at campuses which embodied this interpersonal approach in a 
formal, structured planning process. 

While Interpersonal contact may not always be feasible, depending upon characteristics of 
the Institution, the open availability of information utilized In the plaimlng process can be 
provided for Involved parties via an adequate management information system. Ramsey 
( 198 1) regarded a campus which shared Information In this manner as being characterized 
by agreater sense of understanding and commitment than otherwise. Commitment is also 
necessaiy If Innovation isto be successful^ Implemented, and for this reason Kolebrander 
(1983) and Webb (1984) both .highlight the need to Involve the faculty In planning, to 
facilitate understanding and trust. For these reasons, centralized plaimlng. resulting from 
the deliberations of a president and a board, would seem less likely to be readily 
Implemented on a campus, and may well have a negative Impact upon faculty commitment 
and morale, with a consequent effect upon student retention and achievement. 

At the campus level, planning can directly affect the culture of an Institutioa Morgan and 
Newell (1981) described the problem facing small colleges of whether to be distinctive or 
comprehensive: The decision made will Impact the culture of the Institution, either by 
rendering It distinctive, and thus Imparting a particular combination of values and 
organizational structures (Clark. 1970) or by leading it toward comprehensiveness, and 
perhaps mediocrity by spreading resources too thinly. Like Clark; Morgan and Newell 
favored Institutions who tended toward distinctiveness for producing more positive student 
outcomes. 

Depending upon the governance pattern at an Institution, the style of planning may vaiy. 
Glllqr (1985) fornijd that the perspective which a president brings to his or her position can 
be a critical factor in moving an Institution forward if allowed to surface. Conversely, 
Harrison (1985) found that In community colleges participative goal setting was felt to be 
the desired planning method. Clearly, the type of governance pattern impacts the plarming 
structure within an Institution, and Influences the commitment and understanding which 
faculty and staff may possess for the process. 

The purpose of planning has implications both for the decisions reached, and their impact 
upon the climate and culture of an institution. Lenning (1980) saw needs assessment as 
a viable tool In planning, whereas Giinnell (1979) proposed plaimlng to maximize program 

effectiveness through resource allocatio:aandSt.Jbhn(1981)favoredplanningforimproved 
management. Lack of clarity as to why planning is proposed, or being undertaken, is again 
a source of misunderstanding, mistrust and lack of commitment, with the attendant 
implications already discussed. 
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Davis (1982) emphasized the importance of the formal organizational structure of a 
successful plaimlng process, claiming this was Just as important as faculty motivation and 
Invohrement. An established, formalized planning process can develop formal lines of 
communication, can be identified and understood, and. by virtue of being identifiable, can 
more rcadify be trusted. Ad hoc. ahoiiymous planning committees, whose information 
sources, and Intentions, may be tmknown are most tinllkely to generate similar levels of 
confidence. 

The pursuit of more than one strategy or goal ofl;en results in a clash of interests. Cameron 
(1984) identified the existence of paradoxical activities within some institutions, and argued 
In favor of flexibility at the institutional level, so that a suitable response may be fashioned 
to meet each need. Cameron maintains that an approach which allows for contradictory 
or paradoxical activities Is actually superior to a simplistic, linear approach. Indeed, 
campuses should encourage paradox as a way to enhance Institutional effectiveness, 
through the promotion of flexibility in administrative thinking and institutional strategy. 
By responding appropriate^, the institution can avoid the n^atlve effect upon dlmate and 
culturcwhich rigldfy enforced, fixed policlescanhave. It would appearthat. to some extent, 
the applicability of this approadi is dependent upon the unit of analysis. In a small 
Institution, or a department of a larger one. the pursuit of multiple goals by multiple 
methods may be counterproductive. However. In the multlviersity. this may be the onty way 
to progress towards the marqr goals which that type of Institution possesses. 

For students, the approach may be disconcerting owing to the Inconsistency which it 
represents, but it may also simultaneously have positive effects upon recruitment, 
retention and achievement, since appropriate responses to different situations, rather than 
a single, institution-wide policy, become possible. 

The Implications of the above would seem to be that Institutions will promote a better 
climate and culture when plarmlng emphasizes personal contact, extensive Involvement, 
and wide access to Information. Successful plarmlng needs to be purposeful, and clearly 
understood, and will benefit from the existence of a formally organized structtire. Beyond 
this, plarmlng will also likely contribute more positively to the Institutional climate and 
culture, and hence assist retention and recruitment, when it possesses the capacity to 
recognize, accept, and even welcome the existence of paradox. In a less flexible situatioa 
one might reasonably project the opposite effects upon these outcomes. 

Academic Support Systems 

Academic management broadly describes the process of program plarmlng. development 
and evaluation; and the provision of special programs. Seeley (1981) saw the whole 
plarmlng. evaluating, and budgeting process as linked. Depending how clear the goals of 
the process are. the process can either lead to Improved colleague relations If dear, or sn 
Increase In finstration If not. Regrettably, as Hall (198 1) observed, higher education tends 
to underemphasize goals and overemphasize uncertainty and loose-coupling: Thus, a 
precondition Is met which allows more for a negative outcome than a positive. Moreover, 
goals may not be agreed upon even when clear, for. Kamens (1980) pointed out. different 
ideologies concerning goals pertain in research, as opposed to teaching units. Weisbord 
(1978) also saw colleges and universities as characterized by multiple and unclear goals, 
and dalmed that this created a climate in which evaluation hecesne a difficult and 
controversial matter, and In which administrative action might be viewed by faculty and 
staff as being capricious or Irrelevant. 

Program planning, and currlcular offerings may influence the climate and culture of an 
institution, or be Influenced 1^ that climate and culture. In the distinctive colleges 
described by Clark (1970). the curriculum resulted from the deliberations of a faculty 
exhibiting a coll^lal style of governance, and was a curriculum which supported academic 
vigor and traditional values. Thlscurrlculumhelpedconvey a sense of purpose, clear goals, 
and distinctive mission, and thus helped mold the climate and culture. However, as 
Wagoner (1985) observes, the community colleges are essentially responsive and reactive 
to the needs and demands of their locality. The dlmate and culture in these colleges is 
^ marked by uncertainty, and a lade of darity. which can result in confused currlcular 
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offerings. Inconsistent and pooriy planned resource allocation, and poor evaluation 
processes. Hie conclusion from this Is that clarity of goals and values is important In 
Identifying needs and planning programs to meet these curricular needs. Culture and 
climate both assist in creating the type of planning process octant (are there cleargoals and 
values), and Is shaped by the results of the process (are the offerings logical, valuable, and 
property financed; do ihcy e3q)ress the goals and ideals of the institution). Successful 
program planning will reinforce the goals and values of an Institution, and produce an 
Improved climate and culture in which the faculty, possessing a clear conception of 
institutional mission, will be better motivated and less prone to burnout. Students will be 
less prone to dropout, and may achieve better. 

That better program planning results in better student achievement levels (grades) Is 
attested to by Baird (1984), who found that the extent of prescription In a curriculum tended 
to be negatively correlated with student achievement. Students generally did better when 
curricula were flexible, and responsive to their desires. Factors other than curriculum were 
Important too, however, including location, admlsslonsprocedure, and college type: Hence, 
one may not sHwsys associate a flexible, responsive curriculum with high achievement. 

Ayres and Bennett (1983) found that the chief variables which impacted student achieve- 
ment levels were the quality of library faclllUes: the extent of available financial resources; 
the curriculum desl^ and the quality of the vacuity. Better learning materials, better 
faculty, and more resources all seem obviously related to better student achievement. 
Curricultmi design requires that the mix between prescription of what the faculty believes 
the student needs to know, and flexibility for the student to obtain this knowledge and 
pursue a program which Is logically consistent and meets his/her own needs and desires 
be balanced. Hie exactblend of prescription and flexibility Is impossible to pinpoint, varying 
with circumstances, but the absence of a good mix will likely be identified by high attention 
if It Is too prescriptive, or poor achievement levels If It Is flexible to the point of allowlne 
Illogical progression. 

Program evaluation, described by Seeley (1981) as the forming of an opinion "about the 
merit and future development of a program" (p. 45), should be a continual process, and 
formally organized. Campuses where this Is not the case run the risk of stagnation In the 
program, and perhaps the faculty, with undesirable Implications for student achievement, 
retentloa and the currency of their knowledge base. Seeley maintains that InsUtuUonal 
receptivity to program evaluation Is dependent upon organizational characteristics (faculty 
rnorale; InsUtuUonal autonon^ workload patterns), InsUtuUonal complexity (size; degree 
of ceritrallzaUon), and leadership (stability; state of the management InformaUon system; 
quallflcaUons of those conducting the review) ; Systematic program rwlewls ardatlvely new 
phenomenon, andmayin part representapsychologlcal threat to the ejqpanslon of previous 
years. For these reasons, campuses may manifest different approaches to program 
evaluaUon, some more comprehensive than others, and may also exhibit greater or lesser 
degrees of confidence in the results of this review, and in consequence be more or less 
enthusiastic about the Implementation of review findings. Where program evaluation Is 

Informal, unclear,and mistrusted, onemayprojectthatthelmpact upon student outcomes 
wlllbe less positive thanln a climate In which support and confidence for the process Is high, 
the goals and purpose are clear, and there is a formal structure Iwwhlch the process Is both 
conducted and Implemented. 

In anafyzing special programs, Sherman (1985) focused attention upon the Institutionally 
cqntroUable variables, which he referred to as Institutional events and Instructional 
techniques external to the learner and which have the potential to affect learning. These 
Institutional events included: Class size; course structure and sequencing; temporal 
organization; and Institutional standards. Sherman claims that these Institutional events 

haveprevlouslybeende-emphaslzed,buthaveimportantlmpllcationsforstudent learning, 
satisfaction, achievement and retention. 

Special programs for high-risk students, while their effects are basically positive, produce 
hlghlycost-Ineffectiveresults,accordlngtoKulIketal. (1983). The effects produced include 
better student integration and Involvement, better study skills and achievement levels, and 
higher retention. However, the costs and resources needed to produce these outcome 
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Improvements, which are actually fairty small, are enormous in relation to the extent of their 
success* 

Interestingly, Abrams and Jemlgan (1984) found that for students who successfully 
completed a special program for h^h-risk students at Michigan State University, there was 
no significant correlation between high-school GPA and college GPA. They concluded that 
this program was particular^ cflfecttve, and should be required of all students who are 
potential^ hi^-risk* Further, the success of the program brings into question the validity 
of traditional admissions standards, given the absence of significant correlation between 
high-school and college GPAs. For student outcomes, the implications are that well 
organized and presented special programs can have a si^ilflcant effect upon achievement 
and learning, and may enable the institution to •'convert" students, as Feldman and 
Newcomb (1969) called it, from poor high school students to competent college students. 
Such results would also likely enhance fne student's satisfaction and self-concept levels, 
and aid in retention. 

The Important dimensions In academic management appear to be the degree to which 
program planning carries the support of the faculty and students, and contributes to a 
sense of institutional distinctiveness; the adequacy of facilities for faculty and students; the 
l^itlma(y of the program evaluation process; and the quality and cost-effectiveness of 
special programs. Academic programs carrying little support are unlikely to produce high 
Intellectual outcomes; poor facilities are also tmllkely to produce high student intellectual 
outcomes, or promote morale among faculty and students. A program evaluation process 
which fails to command legitimacy will further depress morale among faculty; and poor 
quality or cost-Ineffective special programs will contribute little to Intellectual outcomes, 
and direct resources away from areas'where they might better be expended. 

Faculty Support Systems 

Faculty support systems may be understood as comprising five broad headings: need and 
selection; the reward system; morale and working conditions; development; and evaluation 

Need and Selectton 

Howfacultyare selected, and the manner in which institutions determine in what areas they 
require new faculty, are both issues which deserve attention in ar^ discussion of campus 
climate and culture, and certainly Impacts the quaUty of student outcomes; however, these 
are Issues which seem to have drawn scant attention In the recent research literature. 
Discussion of faculty recruitment seems linked to departmental powerlnlarge institutions, 
and to governance structure in smaller institutions, but there appears to be little 
infonnation available. 

The Reward System 

Regarding reward. Hall (1981) is quick to point out that university management, and that 
of faculty in particular, is unlike that of business. This being so, many of the business 
approaches which have.been adopted by institutions have failed, because they onty fully 
function In a given set of conditions, v/hich is not that pertaining to academe. For this 
reason, it is necessary to understand the particular needs and desires of faculty members. 

Welsbord (1978) recognized that most professors, unlike most businessmen, derive major 
rewards ii'om sources external to their institution. In consequence, it may be easier for an 
external source to motivate a professor than for the Institution, and in particular Welsbord 
sees this as having a negative Impact upon efforts to create an innovative Institutional 
climate. The Institution which can do this will be the one which understands how to reward 
and motivate its faculty. 

Specifically, Tuma and Grimes (1981) presented five dimensions which an Institution 
should attempt to address when exanilning ways of influencing their faculty. Their five 
dimensionswere: ( 1) professional commitment; (2) commitment to oiganlzatlonal goals; (3) 
organizational Immobility; (4) external orientation; (5). and concem with advancement 
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Institutions capable of Identifying the dynamics of these dimensions would llkefy be better 
able to motivate their faculty, and motivated faculty are more likely to produce positive 
s tuden t outcomes than faculty not so motivated. For rewards to be effective, they must 
command legitimacy to the mtads of faculty members. Kamens and Sarup (1980) found 
that this legitimacy was weakened when faculty were discontented with the governance 
structure of an institution. Hierefore, efforts to minimize faculty discontent should be 
pursued, and asTaylor (1982), Guskta andBassls (1985) and Kowalskl and Bryson (1982) 
all suggested, a consultative/partlclpatoiy/team approach to governance is most likely to 
secure a mitigation of discontent. 

In referring to part-time faculty, Tuckman (1981) held that discontent among this group 
could be minimized where their role was clearly defined; their legitimacy (qualifications) to 
teach was ensured (and hence would not be second-class academic citizens); they received 
the same benefits, proportionately, as full-time faculty; and they were involved in the 
academic life of the institution. 

To bring about the proposed improvements in the faculty, institutions may attempt to 
manipulate the reward systan. Baldwto and Krotseng (1985) stated that colleges and 
imlversltles. typically reward involvement in the administration with substantial salary 
increases, andslmIlarfyrewanipubUcatlon,particularfyofartidesbut^^ Public 
service was much less fcequently rewarded, and outstanding teaching was hardly ever 
rewarded. Such monetaiy rewards communicate to faculty the values of an institution and 
its fmilty. Likewise, promotion indicates the esteem of one's peers, and special honors and 
awards provide similar todications. These can all be Important features in shaping the work 
orientation of a professor. 

However, a major source of dissatisfaction for faculty is the inherent ambiguity of their 
situation: Role problems arc rife, particularly those concerning the division between 
teaching, research, and public service. Willie and Steckleto (1982) found that teaching still 
dominates the activities of faculty, but that research productivity has also increased 
dramatically over the past 30 years. This ambiguity to the teacher/researcher/public 
servant role is further exacerbated by the academic reward system, which Baldwto and 
Krotseng (1985) have described, and It should not be seen as surprising that faculty may 
choose to concentrate their best efforts toto their scholarship. The Impact of this may vary, 
but even a cursory examination must note that, to an insUtuUon which consistently 
rewards scholarship, fine words concerning a desire to improve teaching will llkefy have less 
ta^ct than fine words backed up by visible signs of reward and recognition. Therefore, It 
behooves an institution which desires to see an Improvement to teaching to visibly reward 
the same. ^ 

, FhaiUy Morale and Workup Conditions 

Faculty management requires more than just academic rewaxd. Invohrement Is of key 
Importance, and Baldwto and Krosteng (1985) hold that the aspIraUons of faculty members 
m^ be fuded by the presentation of opportunities for professional growth and develop- 
ment, plus a sense of personal power. Brakerman (1983) urged the provision of research 

supportmoneyforyoungscholars,toimpartasenscofworthandtovohrementtothem.and 
Ma-to (1983) recommended that purposeful sabbaUcals, with clear goals rather than 
simple recuperatton. could enable faculty to develop a new area of expertise and thus be a 
more valuable resouive upon their return. Baldwto and Krotseng ( 1985) are clear, though, 
Oiat to order to create an environment conducive to high energy, quality work, professional 
development, and vitality. Institutions would likely have to provide an array of tocentlves. 
rather than hope that one or two principal types will meet all needs. 

Rather than simply encouraging the positive, administrators also need to be able to 
recognize, and act to cotmter the negative, tf deleterious effects upon climate, culture and 
studttit outcomes are not to result. Altschuler and Rlchter (1985), to their discussion of 
acuity burnout, characterized the burnout victim as one who Is reluctant to teach; feels 
little Imrohrement in. or control over, hls/herwork; may resist faculty development efforts; 
refers derogatorlly toward students; and whose productivity Is poor. Burnout may result 
flrom several sources: overwork, orthelackofa suitable break; poorfltbetweenself-values 
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and those of the Institution and colleagues; or stagnation in a routine situation. Combating 
such a situation is the task of academic managers. 

While not suitable to every situation, Altschuler and Richter (1985) suggest that adminis- 
trators acting to prevent or re\^erse burnout should require of a faculty member a detailed 
syllabus, with enunciated objectives. The important thing is to avoid a static curriculum, 
by encouraging teachers to select new readings, and having learning resources centers 
order new materials on a regular basis. Further, rewards and values should be clearly 
linked, so that if Improvement in teaching is desired, its achievement is rewarded. 
Additionally, retraining in a new field may enervate a faculty member who is showing 
qmiptoms of bumout. At campuses where these practices are employed, it seems 
reasonable to project that the effects of bumout (lack of commitment and Involvement; 
derogatory attitude to students and colleagues; low sense of personal worth; poor quality 
and quantity rf v/ovk), and the accompanying student outcomes (high attrition; low 
achievement: outdated knowledge base) will be mitigated. 

Key to maintaining productive faculty is the maintenance of good faculty morale. Baldwin 
and Krotseng (1985) considered certain features central to the preservation of a climate 
conducive to faculty achievement and vitality. Asensitive, sympathetic administration was 
needed, responsive to faculty needs, together with a feeling of autonomy and control for 
faculty members over their work. Additionalty, peer support and stimulation from 
colleagues 2dso were important contributors to the sense of well-being. 

High morale in a climate conducive to achievement and vitality can contribute significantly 
to institutional productivity. Lane (1981) pointed out that where morale is high, commit- 
ment is widespread, and this commitment contributes to productivity. An administration 
can help create these conditions, according to Laldwin and Blackburn (1983), by encour- 
aging professors to adapt their careers to emerging Interests and opportunities. Another 
finding with interesting implications for administrative policy is that of Taylor et al. (1984), 
who discovered that research productivity in both quality and quantity was associated with 
working on multiple tasks and high commitment to those tasks. The suggestion would seem 
to be that an administration which encourages its faculty to work on several projects, largety 
of their own choosing, simultaneously will likely have a committed, contented and 
productive faculty. 

According to Guskin and Bassis (1985), three things influence the quality of life of faculty 
members: security, ownership, and pride. A factilty which feel that both their institution 
and tiieir individual positions are secure enjoy a better quality of life than one plagued by 
uncertainty. A faculty which take responsibility for decisions on campus, and are Involved 
in decision-making and poliQ^ Implementation will be better motivated than one less 
involved. Finally, a faculty who feel their institution is prestigious; its policies fair and 
consistent; and which commands hl^ public esteem and is of real quality, will have a 
greatersense of pride In their institution than a faculty which lacks these perceptions. The 
overall result of this is an enhanced quality of life. 

Also important In maintaining a vital faculty are the working conditions which pertain In 
an institution. As noted above, these may be enhanced by facilitating informal meetings; 
providir^ excellent equipment and facilities; and providing adequate secretarial, llbraiy 
and computer services. Without these, as Baldwin and Krotseng (1985) observed, one may 
quickly encounter faculty frustration, with its accompanying negative impacts upon 
climate, culture, and student outcomes already described. 

The quality of academic work life correlates highty with the motivation and perforaiance of 
faculty members, and hence with student motivation, aspiration, achievement and 
retention, according to Baldwin and Blackburn (1983). They held that the distribution of 
a facultymember's workload Influenced the amount of eneigy and vitality a faculty member 
possessed, and that the structure of a work week also influenced vitality and productivity. 
Furthermore, an efflclent committee system could protect energy and enthusiasm, and 
good facilities , and equipment could enhance faculty efficiency and productivity. The 
exchange of ideas, and professional collaboration could also be promoted by comfortable 
meeting places, such as dining rooms or libraries. Baldwin and Blackburn went on to state 
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thzt secretarial, library, and computer assistance could all facilitate academic work, or 
result In frustration, and that keeping faculty In touch with othera on other campuses, 
through Journals and conferences provided for a systemaUc exchange of ideas, and 
enhanced productivity. 

Faculty Development 

Interestingly, Wurster and McCartney (1980) claim that private coUeges have been more 
willing than public ones to accept their responsibility to support faculty growth, because 
this has often been in accord with the proclaimed humanistic traditions or religious values 
of maiqr such Institutions. Mary of these institutions have linked faculty development to 
institutional planning processes. Such activity has not been the exclusive province of 
private colleges, however, and some public universities have int^rated instmctlonal 
improvement programs, professional development activities and organizational change 
strat^ies as ameans of assuring a high quality of education and of creatingamore dynamic 
institution. 

Effective development prpgrarnsarecharacterlzcdby certain featiires which were identified 
by Arrcola (1983). Top-level administrative support was felt to be cmdal, as was a 
sensitivity to the needs of faculty members. Along with this support and concern, a 
formalized structure, including development centers, advisory boards, and organized 
faculty rcwajd structures, proved cfBcacious. As with planning, it appears that the 
reduction of ambiguity, imcertalnty, and threat is important, and is facilitated by the 
existence of a formal organizational structure. 

Rellty (1983) suggested that faculty development programs would be more effective if they 
were linked to program needs. This wouldbe both cost-efficient and program-effective, and 
would result both in enhanced faculty involvement and improved program effectiveness, 
and hence Improved student outcomes. 

The use of incentives in faculty management has important implications for development 
programs. Toombs (1985) offered an assessment of various forms of development 
programs, and found that, from among more than 20 possible programs, the provision of 
grants to faculty for the purpose of developing new approaches to courses was by far the 
most effective. However, the most commonly utilized development tool, student assess- 
ments of faculty, had a far less pervasive effect Other effective, but poorly utilized 
approaches include senior faculty acting as mentors to new faculty: formal "growth 
contracts- or personal development plans: and specialist assistance in instructional 
development and course design. More commonly, campuses engage faculty in workshops: 
provide assistance in instructional technology: and arrange formal class visitations. The 
conclusion from the above is that various approaches to faculty development are available, 
and while some are more effective than others, these need not be the ones necessarily 
Invoked. One may project that those campuses utilizing the more effective methods will 
likely more positively impact development, and hence culture, climate, and student 
outcomes, than campuses using less effective methods, and one may also anticipate that 
these more successful campuses are in the minority. 

Hammons (1983) discussed the Importance of linking faculty evaluation to faculty 
development. If the former was not to be Iraught with difficulties. Hammons identified the 
three variables which were necessary for faculty Improvement as being faculty ability: 
faculty motlvaUon: and institutional climate. Ability depends upon the success of an 
institution's recruiting program. Motivation is influenced by envtrormiental, organiza- 
tional, and personal characteristics described earlier. Institutional climate Is described as 
comprising the interaction with colleagues: adequacy of compensation: the pressure for 
conformity: fairness of the reward structure: the standards of the Institution: equity of 
workload: existence of status qntnbols: and the behavior ofleaders. The success with which 
each of these elements Is met determines the tenor of the Institutional climate, which 
Impacts upon the satisfaction levels of faculty, their motivation, and their capacity and 
desire to Improve^ 
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Faculty Evaluation 

Faculty evaluation has been the source of some discontent on campuses, primarily, as 
Palmer (1983) observes, because there is frequently little consensus as to the purposes and 
methods of faculty evaluation, and two contradictory purposes are often simultaneously 
pursued: assessment of the strengths and weaknesses of faculty members for development 
purposes; and to determine whether a faculty member's employment should be continued 
or terminated. The result Is often faculty fear and distrust of the evaluaUon process. House 
(1982) makes the point that an evaluation process must be perceived to be fair if it is to 
command any legitimacy and confidence on a campus. An atmosphere of fear and distrust 
is not conducive to maintaining such legitimacy and trust. 

BQggs (1983) maintaiiied that faculty evaluation would be more effective where multiple 
methods were utilized. Not orify would varying perspectives on strengths and weaknesses 
be supplied (peer, student, self, administration), but the threat of undue emphasis being 
placed upon one aspect of a faculty member's work, from only one perspective, would be 
mitigated. AbplanapandBaldwin(1983)concurthatalavorable oiganizational climate has 
to be maintained if development and evaluation are to succeed. -? Indeed, this is essential, 
for if development and evaluation fail, and fear and mistrust abound, faculty morale and 
motivation will be adversefy affected, with concomitant implications for productivity, 
performance, and, hence, student outcomes. 

The structure of the academic reward system has Important Implications for evaluation 
studies. Given the importance attached to certain activities, such as publishing and 
research, Marshall and Perrucci (1982) foimd that these activities were of central impor- 
tance In promotion and salary decisions, even in institutions whose first concern was not 
research. 

In attempting to establish evaluation criteria, and hence reduce the elements of fear and 
mistrust which the evaluation process may create, Bradley (1983) suggested that admini- 
strations would produce a more effective outcome if they utilized material from interviews. 
While tlme-consiuning, thejustlficationfor this expenditure was the enhanced understand- 
ing which was afforded of the nuances of perceptions held by various individuals: The 
approach would both enhance understanding and help create an atmosphere in which 
legitimacy might be conferred. Bradley also urged that evaluation be flexibty organized to 
take account of the emphases of the variables Impacting a given situation. Such variables 
included the context, activities, communication, the audience, policies, and implementa- 
Uon. 

Summary 

While need and selection receive little attention in the research literature, the power of 
departments does appear to have some Impact In such decisions. With regard to rewards, 
the extent to which the rewards provided command legitimacy, and what precisely is 
rewarded, will influence the faculty to respond more or less positively to efforts to 
manipulate the reward structure. The problem, as Baldwin and Krotseng (1985) capture 
it, is to identify the most efficacious organizationaJ conditions, productive programs, and 
effective incentives. Currently, each institutional approach to this problem is ad hoc, and 
no clear pattern seems to emerge. When successful, however, the results are likely to be 
enhanced faculty morale and productivity, which contributes to the creation of an improved 
institutional climate. 

Faculty satisfaction and identification with their institution is critical to the climate and 
culture of an institution accordii^g to Cameron (1982), and also impacts student outcomes 
through the quantity and quality of teaching undertaken. The intended outcomes of a less 
discontented faculty are an Improvement in productivity, both qualitative and quantitative; 
higher morale; greater commitment and involvement; and greater acceptance of develop- 
mental and evSuative efforts. These outcomes are associated with a commensurate 
improvement in student outcomes in the areas of learning, recruitment, retention, effort, 
and achievement. 
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The opposite case, that of faculty dissatisfaction, can lead to increased student attrition, 
n^ati^e academic performance outcomes, and n^ative student perceptions of the quality 
of th'dr educatioa In the area of corbmunity development, Wljk (1982) maintained that 
faculty dissatisfaction could lead to non-involvement of an institution with its community, 
and result In a negative impact upon recruitment, enrollment, and community support. 

The dimensions important in maintaining high faculty morale include an administration 
sensitive to faculty needs; a sense of autonomy and control for faculty over their working 
conditions; engagement on multiple tasks; and a feeling of security, ownership, and pride 
in their institution. 

Facultydcvelopmentactivitiesmayvaiyintheirextent and content, depending inpart upon 
the type of college tmdertaking them: Non-secular colleges seem to be more involved in such 
activities than are secular ones. The important influences upon faculty development 
activities are the existence of top-lcvd administrative support, and of a formal oiganiza- 
tlonal structure for the activities; an institutional climate conducive to development (i.e., 
notmarkedby susplclonand territoriality); and the suitability of the particular development 
activities undertaken. 

Key to the success of axxy faculty evaluation activities are the legitimacy of the process, as 
perceived by faculty members; the extent to which the puipose of any evaluation is clearly 
tmderstood; the pursuit of multiple methods of evaluation; and the degree to which the 
evaluation process takes into accoimt the reward structure of the institution (i.e. the 
evaluation of teaching should recognize the primacy of research in the reward structure). 
Successful evaluation can lead to a climate characterized hy better faculty morale, higher 
productivity and more eflfectlve use of faculty resources. Improved student outcomes may 
also result: Student learning will be enhanced through the improvement In the abilities of 
the faculty; and improved faculty morale can lead to both better student morale and 
productivity, and, associated with these, better retention. 

Evaluation and x cessment Systems 

Evaluation and assessment are processes whose ultimate goal appears to be unifomi across 
all organizations; that is, to provide Information so Improvements canbe made. Evaluation 
and assessment In education are time-honored traditions stemming from Aristotle's 
evaluation of his first student and the guilds of the medieval universities in which professors 
certified future Instructors for teaching posts. 

Assessment is a topic that is receiving a great deal of focused attention today. Assessment 
is viewed as a vital tool to aid decision makers in distributing declining resources as well 
as to provide critical Information regarding the quahty of education offered in our nation's 
colleges and universities. Because evaluation and assessment are processes that can 
provide essential Information for administrative decision making regarding strategy and 
academic management practices for the Improvement of the teaching and learning 
environment of the institution, they are Included In our list of oiganlzational practices that 
may have an impact on student outcomes. 

In discussing evaluation and assessment j^tems in higher education, one must ask the 
following questions: What is being assessed at the broad level? for what purpose? by 
whom? what Is the content of assessment? and what Instrument is used (or how)? The 
answers to those questions are multitudinous. For simplicity, we will consider categories 
of answers to those questions. 

Traditionally, higher education serves three functions: teaching, research and service. 
Each of those functions may be the focus of assessment. Our primary interest is in the 
evaluation and assessment of the teaching or educative functions of higher education; the 
primary question Investigated is, "What happens to the students as a result of the 
educational process?** 

When we consider the purpose behind the evaluation and assessment of the educational 
function of higher education, the consensus appears to be that evaluation and assessment 
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result In the Improvement of the function. Investigators seek to determine whether the 
I institution's teaching and learning processes make a difference in educational outcomes. 

e.g., the felt climate, broad organizational outcomes, and student learning outcomes. 
' Evaluation and assessment may focus on the strategies and practices employed to achieve 

the desired outcomes to determine if they do, indeed, result in the desired outcomes or to 

determine how they might be altered to result in improved outcomes. 

Evaluation and assessment studies are conducted by a nimiber of different parties. For 
example, they are conducted by individuals, such as the students, faculty, and adminis- 
trators; moreover, they are conducted by groups, such as by units, institutions, systems, 
state agencies, or accreditation organizations. The primary interest of this research project 
is evaluation and assessment at the institutional-level, whether the evaluators are groups 
within the institution or external to the institution. 

The identification of appropriate content is a critical task in the assessment process. In 
assessing the educational function of higher education, the following may be appropriate 
content areas: personal characteristics; teaching and learning activities; cognitive, 
behavioral and atUtudinal outcomes; and the felt climate. The sources of data to assess 
these content areas are the students, faculty, and administrators. 

Finally, the development of appropriate evaluation and assessment instruments is a critical 
task in the evaluation and assessment process. However, it is not the task of this research 
team to evaluate valuation and assessment instruments that have been or are currently 
used in education. 

In summary, this research project will investigate evaluation and assessment systems to 
the extent to which these activities take place as an institutional strategy to improve the 
teaching and learning envirormient and ensuing learning outcomes. 

Academic Information Systems 

Academic information systems are critical to all levels of decision making Hi an institution. 
Without quality Information, readlty available, decisions will be increasingfy governed by 
hunches, heuristics, and educated guesswork. Information regarding students, courses, 
grades, faculty, budgets, alumni, etc. have traditionally caused considerable headaches for 
institutions, needing to be gathered, organized, stored and retrieved. Increasingly, 
computers have been employed to handle these tasks more effectively and efHciently than 
humans, and Tetlow (1984) now sees the current period as marked by the second wave of 
computerization, during which reliance on the mainframe is replaced by a new emphasis 
on the microcomputer. In response to the move toward decentralization in many 
Institutions, not least because of the sheer volume of information being generated, Tetlow 
arguesthatthe selectionand introduction ofmicroware represents an eminently productive 
activity. The Implication clearty is that institutions not developing along these lines must 
either be so small and uncomplicated that they generate only information that can readily 
be handled by people, or they are less efficient and effective than they could be. 

Suttle (I9S4) suggests that microcomputers maybe regarded with some suspicion, but that 
the result of this is either paralysis or less efficient or effective productivity than can be the 
case. Where microcomputers are in use, however, they both a?low for, and often require, 
a greater level of communication among more varied and numerous individuals than was 
previously the case. In enhancing communication, understanding is also enhanced, and 
understanding has positive effects upon climate and culture, improving involvement and 
motivation, with consequent improvement in student morale, learning, retention, etc. 
Suttle also believes that computer information systems encourage decentralization, 
' providing leadership and decision-making opportunities at new levels, which also enhance 

the self-esteem and involvement of those cormected with this process. 

For the faculty, staff, and administration, Meredith (1984) maintains that the use of 
microcomputers helps each individual do his or her Job in an individual way. This is a 
satisfying experience. Conversely, though, this very individuality can lead to problems, 
^ since a wide range of perspectives and predispositions can make consensus difficult to 
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achieve. The Increase In the Infonnatlon available to, s y, deans may mark an increase in 
their power, and a diminution in that of the central adi^^iiistration, if the deans can make 
more effectivic use of that infonnatlon in support of their positions. To Meredith, 
implementation of microtcchnology to academic information systems requires a compre- 
hensive approach. Such an approach is characterized by the involvement of a wide range 
of potential users, the monitoring of these individuals in order to avoid fragmentation, and 
the wide adopUon of microcomputers into an' institution, rather than their concentration 
in certain units, which may occasion mistrust and suspicion. 

It must be remembered that academic information systems are onfy of value in assisting 
decision-making: The fact that reports utilizing the data available recommend a particu- 
lar course of action Is not a guarantee that this be the ri^t course for the institution, 
hifonaatlon Is only a tool, and should not replace sound Judgment. One measure of 
institutional health, according to Meredith, may well be the extent to which information Is 
peix:eived to be a tool, rather than a panacea. 

Updegrove (1981) pointed to the value of good information systems in the planning process. 
Institutions with extensive, compatible data bases are capable of presenting alternative 
strategies arid scenarios for consideration almost Instantaneously. However, institutions 
where data bases are not compatible may be almost as inefacient in their plaiming 
information as those who process the information by hand. Such an inferior computer 
Information system may be more deleterious to campus climate than the original htiman 
system, mid discontent and frustration may result. Conversety. an efficient, compatible 
series of data bases creates a much more efficient environment, which enhances satisfac- 
tion, involvement, tmderstanding and morale. It may also result in greater self-esteem for 
those involved in such a professional enterprise, and this professionalism may translate 
itself to Improved student outcomes. 

As Compeau (1984) maintains, students will likely be Imprpssed by an institution which 
maintains accurate records and can provide information to them quickly and efficiently. 
Conversely, a less efficient system may be perceived by students to be related to the quality 
of their education, and this negative association may impact motivation and retention. 

The use <rf academic information systems, and particularly microcomputers, tends to be 
associated with a move toward decentralization of decision-makhTg. The Implication for 
culture is that tight control will be less easily maintained. For climate, the implication is 
that productivity, morale, ownership and understanding will likely Improve. However the 
Incompatibility of some individuals' work methods, or, worse stiU, of microware, can have 
a negative impact upon efficiency. 

hi employing academic information systems, it Is important to understand that concentrat- 
ing the computers, or not providing access to Information, will likely generate suspicion, 
and negatively impact dimate. However, when seen as a tool to aid decision-making, 
academic information ^tems can assist flexible planning. Further, they can improve 
students' perceptions of the quality of their institution throu^ the rapid provision of quality 
Information when the student requires it. 

Summary of OiSanizatlonal Practices 

From the above. It is apparent that organizational practices can exert a powerful influence, 
positively or n^atlvefy, upon the culture and climate of an institution, and have direct 
impact upon student outcomes. 

Academic planning was seen to be Important in molding the climate and culture of an 
institution, with the degree of specificity in planning related to the level of analysis and size 
of Institution: Small Institutions tended more to develop institution-wide plans than their 
larger colleagues, but neither pattern was exclusive. The important feature is sense of 
purpose, and while this msQr enervate, for example, smaU liberal arts colleges, it may be less 
dlstInctIn,forexample, community coUeges. bithislatterenvironment, culture and climate 
may be marked by a lack of clarity or purpose, and this may weU transmit itself to the 
^ students„wlth adverse implications for achievement and retention. In order to promote 
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clarity, program planning and currlcular offerings should be related to the mission of the 
institution In an appreciable fashion. Sound academic management supports the mission 
of the institution, and enhances clarity of purpose. 

While Institutional practices may, and some argue should, pursue paradoxical goals, the 
Impact on climate and culture is general^ perceived to be positive even in face of the 
apparent^ contradictoiy situation created. Flexibmty seems to make important contribu- 
tions to climate and culture in permitting innovation, development and alternative 
solutions, and these Improvements llkefy result In enhanced student achievement and 
retention* 

The motivation and involvement of faculty in the enterprise of the institution is an important 
element in climate and culture, and is encouraged or discouraged by instituUonal practice. 
Useful In their promotion are participatory decision-making environments, the availability 
of quality Information, well presented development and evaluation processes, fair resource 
allocation, and a consistent and relevant reward system. The absence of these elements, 
or the presence of their opposites^ will have a deleterious effect upon the condition of the 
faculty, creating a less satisfactory climate and culture. Further, less well motivated and 
Involved faculty produce these same outcomes in their students, resulting in lower 
achievement levels and lower retention. 

Institutional provision of support services, academic and faculty. Impacts culture, climate, 
and student outcomes in obvious fashions. Students require good libraries, quality faculty 
and a soimd, purposeful curriculum if they are to acliieve their best. Faculty will be more 
productive when they have secretarial, computing and resource support sufficient for their 
needs. For these reasons. Institutions which can command high levels of resources are 
likely to possess considerable advantages over less well supported institutions. Available 
resources may also be wisely spent in special programs for high-risk students, which seen^ 
to have positive, if variable, impact upon student achievement and retention. 

Along with a good supply of resources, institutions will generally be strengthened by 
encouraging improvement in the curriculum. Such improvement ensures the cuncncy of 
information and helps prevent the faculty from stagnating, or becoming burnt out. This 
maintenance of intellectual vitality contributes positively to the climate and culture of 
institutions, aiding motivation, involvement, commitment and productivity, while simulta- 
neously assisting the promotion of student achievement levels, cun ency of students' 
knowledge base, and improving retention. In this context, a reward system which 
encourages and recognizes faculty who contribute to the vitality of the institution will be of 
assistance. Moreover, development efforts not only stimulate faculty, and indirect^ their 
students, ihty also improve the contribution of faculty to the institution, and thus represent 
an Important step in maximizing the realization of resource potential in tlie institution. 
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Organizational Characteristics: 

Relationships to Culture, Climate, and Student Outcomes 

That broad institutional characteristics affect culture and dlmate Is attested to by 
Sdiomibeig et at (1983). who suggested that there was more potential usefulness In 
distinguishing among institutions than In comparing outcomes of programs within an 
Institution. Bowen (1977), whUe he felt that differences between InsUtuUons were net as 
marked as most people think, maintained that such differences as did exist were due to 
variations In the programs offered and the environments -.hey create- "differences In such 
features as instltutlonslze, residential arrangements, currlcular emphasis, student-faculty 
relationships, and religious orientation' (p. 247). Several of these characteristics will now 
be considered. 

OiSuilsatlon Slse 

Bowen (1977), Chlckerlng (1971), and Feldman and Newcoxnb (1969) have all suggested 
that small Institutions are often associated with educational advantage and tend to 
concentrate on general education. 

Bowen (1977) states that much opinion, and some research, holds that, other things being 
equal, small Institutions produce more desirable changes in students than larger Institu- 
tions. Referring to the work ofChlckerlng(1971)andFeldmanandNewcomb (1969),Bawen 
points out that research has produced evidence that smallness Is associated with 
educational a<*vantage. but he is also quick to point out that this may not be a causal 
relationship: Most small colleges concentrate on liberal education and It Is difficult to 
separate the effects of small size and a dedication to liberal learning. 

Fddman and Newcomb (1969) regarded institutional size as not necessarily being impor- 
tant of Itself, but being perhaps more Important In creating certain conditions, whldi In turn 
Imi»ct the culture and climate. Large size institutions can lead, for example, to a fall in 
Mie's estimate of one's scholastic ability, which In turn may result In poor grades, 
frusbration. and ultimately dropping out. High intellectual outcomes require that an 
institution be both highly selective and that the college soclalMng efforts be htehly 
successful: While small size does not guarantee this latter. It does make meanlnrful 
teacher-student contact more llkety. Size Is also an Important factor In the self-selection 
process of students: As such, size In part determines the attributes of the pool of appllca^its. 

Lennln/?, (1982), In addressing the causes of student dropout, pointed to the expectation of 
less student Invohrement at large institutions than at smaller ones. While research Is mixed 
on the subject, large size has been generally associated with poor retention. However, as 
Leimlng states, the indecisive research results suggest that variables other than size are 
perhaps the underlying causal factors. 

This Jnkage between size and othervariables Is Important toconslder. Gosmanet al. (1983) 
found that size of Institution and individual student characteristics were more important 
bi predating student progression thanmariy other, more general classifications. Race was 
wmid to be less significant in such predictions than size of Institution and personality type: 
Extrovert students tended to progress more successfully in large Institutions where 
opportunities abourid; lnti:r •'•rt students tended to progress better In smaller Institutions, 
wherelnvohrement was more likely to be expected or required. Involvement and progression 
were shown tobe linked. Clearly, size Is an objective Institutional characteristic which, both 
directly and indirectty, impacts upon culture, climate, and student outcomes. 

lype of Institution 

Whether a college or university Is public or private, two-year or four-year, urban or rural, 
religiously amilated or secular, etc. has impact for the culture and climate of that 
Institution. 
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Upadhyay (1982), working In India, found that private coUeges tended to promote a very 
strict and competitive environment. When competitiveness was linked to a need for 
achievement (common among students attending such institutions), Bisht (1980), also 
woiklng in India, fotmd that the result was tremendous stress in the student. 

In studying the social standards of students, Jurich (1984) found that these varied 
depending upon the type of InsUtuUon attended. Students attending insUtutions possess- 
ing religious affiliation exhibited different moral standards to those at secular colleges. 

Bowen (1977) pointed to religious affiliation as an important difference between institu- 
tions. Efforts to guide or reinforce the religious orientation of students tends to reduce the 
-reli^ous liberalism- of students, especially women, and led Bowen to conclude that the 
impact of differences in rd^ious affiliation upon the culture and climate of an institution 
is greater tlian diiDferences between institutions in most other respects. 

Feldman and Newcomb (1969) again m<ike the point that religious affiliation is a factor in 
the self-selection process of students: It thus, in part, determines the attributes of the pool 
of applicants. 

The interactt/e contacts which students fabricate for themselves appear to vary, depend- 
ing upon insUtuUonal type. Agulrre (1984) found that two-year college students undeigo 
different socializing experiences than four-year college students, and these different 
experiences are a function of their different environments. 

Lennlng (1982), whose focus was upon the retention of students, found that certain 
characteristics were associated with higher retention. These features were: four-year, 
private, religiously affiliated (Catholic hi^er than Protestant), and single-sex institutions. 
Retention was lower at two-year, public, secular, co-educational Institutions. Finally, 
Lenning foimd that institutions which possessed and communicated a specific and clearly 
articulated mission generally had higher retention rates. 

College type provided Baird (1984) with indicators for achievement measures of students. 
The level of the highest degree offered and the situational type of t"^'^ institution were found 
to be indicative of the general level of achievement of the stude^ ,udents of institutions 
offering onfy associate's or bachelor's degrees, or urban insu.^^ons, general^ achieved 
less than did students attending doctoral granting, or rural institutions, other things being 
equal. 

Student Arrangements 

Student arrangements refers to those characteristics which describe an institutions 
provisions for its students: Whether it is residential or not; whether it provides adequate 
student services; whether special programs are available; etc. 

Feldman and Newcomb (1969) paid particular attention to the living arrangements of 
students. Firstly, regardless of whether they live on or off campus, students tend to select 
insUtuUons not very distant from their homes. Students living on campus reflect a higher 
retention rate than those living off campus, and among the on-campus residents, retention 
is highest among mixed-class residents in single-sex situations. Thematic housing, that 
is, language- houses or "majof houses can also aid retention. 

Off-campus housing, while it reflects lower ovenill intention, can be improved. Students 
affiliated with the Greek system are more likely to persist. Lenning (1982) concurs with 
Feldman and Newcomb that fraternities and sororities aid retention, sometimes even more 
so than dormitories. Lenning also notes that residential campuses have higher retention 
than do commuter campuses. This point is further supported by Paccarella et al. (1983) 
and Chickering (1974), who agreed that commuter students exhibit higher attrition. 

Baird (1984) found that the CPAs of residential students were better on average than those 
of commuter students, and he attributed much importance to the living situation in 
accounting for this difference. 
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Bowm (1977) also addressed the Impact of a student's living situation. Drawing heavily on 
Chickerlng (1974), Bowen maintains that the benefits of a residential environment are both 
widely believed to exist and supported by most research, though Bowen does cite Bradshaw 
(1974) as suggesting that In personal developmental terms living off campus can be 
associated with higher gains than living m a dormitory. 

Another element of student arrangements which Impacts culture and climate Is that of 
student services. Lennlng (1982) saw the avallablUty and quality of student services as 
Important In promoting retention. Included imder the broad heading were the counselling, 
advising, orientation, and learning center services. 

Though evaluation studies of special programs for high-risk students do confirm that they 
contribute positively to student learning and retention, Kulik et al. (1983) did have 
reservations. After ^.theslzlng the evaluation studies of 60 such programs, they 
concluded that in proportion to their cost, such special programs were not generally very 
effective. However, though sUght, they confirmed that these programs did make a 
difference. 

Prestige 

Prestigious Institutions are those which are believed to produce excellent student out- 
comes. Prestige, therefore. Implies achievement. 

Terenzlnl (1980) suggested that prestigious Institutions are marked by certain features. 
They tend to Involve students of high ability; their pool of applicants is such that they can 
be highly selective; facultysalaiy average is higher than the national faculty salary average; 
there Is a greater preponderance of faculty in the higher ranks; and the level of research 
expenditure Is above the national average. These are characteristics by which to Judge the 
prestige of any given Institution* 

Ayres and Bennett (1983) considered the Institutional characteristics which impacted 
student achievement, andfoundthemostlmportant characteristics tobe: libraiy facilities; 
financial resources; currlculum.deslgn; student body attributes; and faculty quality. A 
prestigious Institution, therefore, would have, or be believed to have, excellent libraries; 
large financial resources; a curriculum responsive to the characteristics of the students* 
highly able students; and highly able faculty. 

Being a prestigious Institution causes certain features to occur. Feldman and Newcomb 
(1969) found prestige to be a major factor in student self-selection. Able students and/or 
those with most self-confidence wlK likely apply to more prestigious Institution than 
students lacking these characteristics. 

In terms of retention, prestigious Institutions have higher retention rates than less 
prestigious ones. Lennlng (1982) attributes this in part to their selectivity. In selecting 
highly able students, higher retention rates might reasonably be rrojected. Moreover, 
Lerming maintains that since highly selective Institutions also tend to have higher prestige, 
and higher cost, "the financial and ego damage related to dropping out maybe prohibitive" 
(p. 40). 

Bowen (1977) referred to the work of Astln (1965) in considering prestigious environments 
and perceived quality. Astln reported that student achievement did • .ot appear to be 
affected by the Intellectual quality of the other students, academic competitiveness, or the 
financial resources of the Institution. What Bowen hlghl^hts is that it is the total 
Institutional environment, not elements of it, which maybe related to student outcomes. 

One area of student outcomes which prestige does Impact Is the lifetime earnings of those 
who attend. Citing the work of Solomon (Solomon and Taubman, 1976), Bowen (1977) 
points to the fact that the quality of the institution is positively related to ^iietlme earnings, 
even if the student drops out, and that this effect is greater upon later earnings than upon 
those in one*s first job. Bowen surmised that three effects might be at work. Education in 
^ a "superior^ Institution might lead to greater self-confidence and aspiration; identification 
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with a prestigious Institution may produce a -grading and labeling** eflfect that eases access 
to opportunities not available to all; and high quality colleges may provide a superior 
education which results in greater economic productivity. Whichever the case, or the 
combination, the resultant positive effect upon lifetime earnings has been established. 

Summaiy of Organizationul Cbaimcteristlcs 

From the above, it seems that a number of characteristics do Impact the culture and climate 
of institutions, and in turn affect student outcomes. Institutional slac was found to be 
ImportTOt in creating conditions which had consequences, lather iJian- being Important In 
itself. Generally, it appeared that there was potentially more adrliiitage attached to small 
size rather than large. In that this created a more Intimate, and Involving envlroimient. This 
not the case, however, for all students. 

Type of college was also seen to be Important. Private colleges may perhaps promote a more 
competitive environment for students than do public ones, but retention rates seem higher 
in private colleges despite this. It also appeared that the e3q)erlences of students became 
richer, the higher the level of the Institution's highest degree. Religious affiliation also 
Influenced the climate of an Institution, in both its mission and the applicants it attracted. 

Student arrangements required consideration of the living arrangements of students, with 
a residential, mixed-class, high ability combination seeming to produce the best results. 
Also relevant was the avallabliity of quality student services, and the Impact of special 
programs* 

Finally, prestige was found to Impact the pattern of applications, the retention rates, and 
the perceived quality of students. It was also found to be positlvety correlated with the 
lifetime earnings of alumni. 

The Impacts of size, type, student arrangements, and prestige were observed to fall In 
several areas. Laige institutions were less explicit In the mission definition than were 
smaller Institutions, thou^ eommimlty colleges are also experiencing a form of "identity 
crisis.** It Is also possible that private colleges provide an envlroimient more sensitive to the 
needs of their students, and In keeping with their mission. Clearly defined missions also 
correlated with higher retention rates. 

Academic structure was affected by size. Large Institutions could afford to be comprehen- 
sive In their offerings, whereas smaller coUe.ges either attempted to be comprehensive, and 
llkety failed, or could concentrate theLr efforts, and become ''distinctive colleges.*" Curricu- 
lum flexibility was dependent upon the type of institutioh and its academic structure, in 
that private liberal arts colleges, especially prestigious ones, could be very exacting In their 
requirements, whereas connnunity colleges tended more to respond to student demand and 
local economic need. 

Clientele was certainly Influenced by all the objective characteristics examined. The 
combination of self-selection and institutional selection resulted in particular student 
characteristics being concentrated in particular types of institutions. Competitive, high 
ability students might be attracted to highfy selective institutions. Extrovert students might 
succeed better in large institutions, introverts hi smaller ones. Student aspirations will 
likely be lower in a two-year than a four* year institution. Prestige may induce students to 
persist rather than dropout, and Is especlalfy Important In attracting high ability students, 
hence less likely to dropout. In the first place. 

Less clear than the above was the impact of objective characteristics upon governance 
structure. Power Is a major Influence upon the governance structure, and while smaller 
Institutions may reflect a coUegial pattern, they, hi concert with large Institutions, may 
equalty well be political, anarchic, unionized or not, or bureaucratic in their governance 
structixre. 
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Irmovation may be affected, hi part, by the wealth of an institution, given, for example, the 
sheer cost of modem telecommunications systems. Type of college may also impact 
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Innovation, since reseazch universities may regard the introduction of new technologies to 
improve their efifecttveness as part of their mission, whereas a liberal arts college may value 
traditionai methods of instmctlon and scholarship. 

Faculty morale will likely be positively impacted if they are part of a prestigious institution, 
working with* highly able students, and their sense of security will also improve If the 
institution Is wealthy. Large size is generally associated with greater autonomy, but this 
need not be the case, neither need small institutions provide for less autonony. Type of 
instltutlonis important to faculty. In that teaching ^nd research institutions place different 
emphasis upon the construction of workload: A laculty member would likely be better 
motivated to work productively in an institution which emphasized the particular prefer- 
ence of that faculty member. 

Resource allocation is affected by the levels of wealth available, with more resources easing 
the political Infighting which might otherwise be occasioned. Type of collie Influences the 
priorities which determine resource allocation, with research universities possessing 
dlfiferent priorities to, perhaps, community colleges or small liberal arts colleges. Student 
arrax^ements also Impact resource allocation, with student services and special programs 
creating resource demands in those institutions which have them, which are not incurred 
In other Institutions. 
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Overview of Organizational Variables, Practices, 
and Characteristics 

Orgftnlzational Variables 

Governance and leadership styles which promote understanding and consensus are 
directfy associated ^'ith a positive climate. The exact form of governance most desirable Is 
less clear, being dependent upon institutional circumstances. That said, extreme conser- 
vatism or llberaltem.secm to be negative In their Impact upon climate. The solution lies in 
finding the happy medium which best suits the particular institution. 

Characteristics of the faculty, which the institution can, in part, control through Its 
recruitment decisions, make a significant contribution to the climate of an institution. 
Faculty relationships with other/aculty and with students are directly related to satisfac- 
tion levels, motivation, creativity, and student motivation and retention. 

Faculty can support the mission of an institution through the Importation of their values, 
where these concur with those of their institution, or can act as anti-models for students 
when their views violently oppose those of the institution. When values are common, and 
where morale is high, better faculty vitality and productivity are likely to result, and as a 
consequence student morale, achievement and retention are likely to be enhanced. 

Resource allocation, representing the embodiment of institutional values and priorities, 
needs to be handled carefully if it is not to negatively affect climate. Power, leadership and 
clear objectives are the key features in understanding resource allocation, and the aim must 
be to maintain faculty morale, as far as is possible. As a broad strategy, resource allocation 
caninpa> : determine the immediate climate in aninstitution(retrenchment; suigency; etc.) 
and contribute to the culture of the institution in the longer term (emphasizing innovation, 
slow Increments, etc.). 

Innovation on campus has important Impact for both climate and culture. Innovative 
environments are progressive, whereas non-innovative ones show a tendency to stagnate, 
resulting in lowered productivity and morale. In such a situation, student outcomes might 
suffer, owing to the lack of enthusiasm among faculty, and the out of date material which 
they would be presenting. However, while innovation can make a significant contribution 
to institutional dlmate. It may do so at the expense of the faculty climate. 

Faculty cominltment has importance for the academic enterprise, for It Is crucial to the 
involvement and Innovation which characterizes more desirable climates, which are those 
associated with superior student outcomes. The natural tendency toward conservatism 
among faculty needs to be acknowledged and respected in proposing major change if 
discontent and lack of commitment are not to result. The institution which can muster the 
commitment of Its faculty is one which Is making better use of Its resources, and llkehr 
achieving more. 

Mission definition, when put into operation, seems to positively impact both climate and 
culture. Identifying the institution and imbuing those there with a clear sense of purpose. 
Further, student outcomes are often more positive in this environment, since there Is more 
opportunity for the student to fully appraise what can be expected in a given Institution, and 
to choose more intelligently among Institutions. 

Also Impacting both climate and culture Is the quality of communication extant. Poor 
communication seems to result in distrust and suspicion, accompanied by lack of 
Involvement, bumout, and the eventual possibility of a fall in student achievement and 
retention. Formal structures will help in mitigating this distrust, as will wide participator 
decision making, which is well communicated to those outside of the decision process. 

Related to the culture of an institution, academic structure was found to be related to size 
of institution and daritj' of purpose. Laige Institutions maybe able to pursue maiqr goals, 
but smaller ones have likely been forced to decide between distinctiveness (clarity of 
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purpose) or comprehensiveness (lack of clarity). The decision made Impacts the academic 
structiire, and this affects the culture of the institution, producing a clear purposeful 
Institution, or one suffering an identity crisis. The resultant culture may also impact 
student outcom es, particularly achievement and retention levels. 

AQ objectlve.cjiaracterlstics examined seemed to affect the clientele., which in turn impacts 
the culture' of an institution. Quality students help motivate faculty, in general, and 
motivated facv.lty contribute to high achievement levels: The one reinforces the other. 
Moreover, persf.stence, when one perceives the quality of one*s education to be high, is 
enhanced, which in turn strengthens faculty motivation, and student achievement. 

In terms of student outcomes, it appears that a very important consideration is the clarity 
of Institutional purpose, communicated both through the curriculum and through che 
consistency with which the Institution acts. This seems to enhance student understanding 
of the Institution, its culture, and its expectations, and result in improved retention and 
achievement levels. Again, it is queJity communication which facilitates the maintenance 
of morale, this time in the student domain, and successful communication will result in 
improved student outcomes. 

Academlr. IScmagement Practices 

Climate would appear to be characterized by the combination of affective responses 
provided by each member of a commimity, and aggregated. Thus, faculty morale becomes 
a critical dimension in climate. When faculty are satisfied, climate is positively impacted. 
When faculty are discontented, negative Impacts result. Clearly, practices which affect 
morale contribute toward the creation of institutional climate. 

Related to morale, and flowing from it, are a number of other conditions which affect the 
vitality of an Institution. Commitment and involvement of faculty impact climate positively 
when present, and negatively when absent, and in turn Influence the presence or absence 
of other features such as productivity. Innovation, and co-operation in development and 
evaluation eflForts. In order to improve morale, and hence positivety Impact all these other 
areas. Institutions would do wefl to stress the Importance of communication. . When 
understanding is enhanced, the capacity for distrust and suspicion to flourish is mitigated. 
Knowing how decisions were arrived at, and who arrived at them, using what information, 
contributes positivety to a faculty member's sense of security, v'^^tch is one aspect of hi"-/ 
her quality of life, and thus contrafl to morale. 

Also to be considered in improvlngmorale are ways to provide faculty members with a sense 
of ownership for what transpires. To create this. Institutions might pursue participatory 
governance; emphasize decentralized autonomy and control; create channels for faculty to 
provide feedback; or consult widely with faculty prior to a decision being made. No one 
pattern has exclusive claim to being successful, but all can contribute positively to the 
Improvement of morale, and hence climate. 

Lastfy, faculty need a sense of pride in order to maintain high morale. Institutions can 
encourage this pride In two arenas: personal; and institutional. In the personal arena, 
faculty development efforts can improve a faculty member's professional skill level, and 
assist him/her in realizing more of his/her potential. In the Institutional arena, the 
university or college can present itself to the faculty member as a place which is concerned 
with faculty well-beln/j; which seeks to help faculty and students achieve more; which is 
prepared to back up these sentiments with action, support services, and resources; and 
which rewards good performance In a consistent, appropriate, comprehensible, and 
equitable fashion. Institutional prestige may help In this, but without these other qualities 
prestige \rfll soon only be regarded as noise without substance. 

Insatutional governance and leadership practices which promote communication, under- 
standing and Involvement will likety exert a vexy positive influence upon the climate of an 
Institution. Converse^, ill communicated decisions of an anonymous •'cabinet- would likely 
have the reverse Impact. For these reasons, it is more productive if leadership style is open, 
^ and Information sources and decision-makers are known. Without these conditions. 
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faculty morale wOl likely sialfer, and, in turn, student achievement and retention will be 
n^ativdy influenced. 

Academic planning represents a major influence on culture and climate, in that It fixes the 
character of the institution in a combination of values and organizational structures. When 
planning is undertaken with the support of the faculty, the results may be expected to be 
positive, and the climate likewise, unless there are fundamental flaws in the plans. Without 
faculty support, planning will have onfy a negative efiect upon climate, and near to no 
impact, as the chief implementation agents (faculty) are acting to obstruct, rather than 
facilitate, the plan. 

Academic planning also conveys a sense of purpose in the enterprise. As such, it conveys 
messages concerning the institution and its intents, and these messages shape culture and 
climate through their InteracUon with faculty, stafi; students, and external constituents. 

The provision of suitable and sufilcient resources both for faculty and students has 
important Implications for climate and student outcomes. Practices designed to ensure the 
availability of adequate libraries, computing faciliUes, and appropriate secretarial services 
will have a more positive influence on an institution than a laissez-faire or uncaring 
administration would have. Nuiturlng the resources of faculty and students not only will 
make them happier and more committed, but will also enable them to be more productive, 
and to achieve more. Facilities management may thus be characterized as investment in 
critical human resources. 

Academic information systems can be sources of understanding or mistrust, depending 
upon how they are utilized, and can also be sources of satisfaction and efficiency, or 
finstration and inefiic^enc>^ depending upon the technology employed and the level of skill 
of those using it. As such, institutional climate will be more advantageously Influenced 
when highly skffled administrators maintain state-of-the-art computerized data-bases and 
interface capacities, and the sources of information, and their content, are shared as widely 
as possible. These conditions best provide for the development of informed consensus, or 
at least informed debate. 

Student outcomes may also be enhanced when accurate information, regularly updated, 
and readity disseminated in multiple useful fashions is made available. This can create an 
impression of a quality institution, and may lead to a perception of hl^ quality within the 
institution, and contribute to better student morale and retention. 

While the objective characteristics of an institution may not easily be altered, student 
outcomes may be further enhanced by seeking to provide as much information about the 
culture of an institution prior to the student attending. In this way, the likelihood of there 
being a satisfactory "environmental fir between the student and the institution is 
increased. Where environmental fit is satisfactoiy student achievement levels, involve- 
ment, morale, and retention are all enhanced. Thus, communication, this time of 
expectations, again becomes a key feature in institutional improvement. 

The dimensions of clin late which are related to students are broadty similar to those related 
to faculty. The maintenance of morale is key to the assurance of student effort, productivity, 
achievement and retention. Faculty morale Is thus doubly important, for It dlrectty impacts 
student morale, and hence student outcomes. Student climate needs to be maintained at 
a positive level if student outcomes are to witness improvement. Beyond the impact of 
positive faculty attitudes, student climate and aspirations will also be enhanced where 
genuine and significant student-faculty relationships exist: An environment perceived by 
the student to be a caring one will result, in general, in greater student morale, motivation, 
effort, achievement and retention. 

Finally, faculty management practices whlch'successfuUy implement development activi- 
ties and mitigate burnout wiU positively impact student outcomes through improved 
learning, achievement, satisfaction and retention. 
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Organizational Characteristics 

Size of an Institution appears to create conditions which impact climate more than actually 
impacting climate Itself. Smaller Institutions may be more intimate, may promote more 
involvement, n^y be more colleglal in nature (though need not be), and may attract a more 
introverted type of student than larger institutions, but there is no guarantee that any of 
these conditions will rc?4(tilt, simply because the institution is small. 

Type of college did seem to directly impact climate. Private colleges seemed generally more 
competitive than public, yet still managed to maintain equal or higher achievement and 
retention levels. Religious afilliation was also related to higher retention. Moreover, the 
higher the level of the institution's top degree, the hlgherthe aspirations of the students and 
the higher their achievement levels. 

Prestige was also an influential characteristic in enhancing climate. Hl^ prestige was 
associated with faculty self esteem and motivation, and affected the recruitment and 
retention patterns, as well as correlating with high achievement levels, and being linked to 
the lifetime earriings of alumni. 

The culture of an institution is at once less volatile than climate, and simultaneously more 
difllcult to manipulate in order to bring about improvement. The dimensions which 
comprise culture include both institutional characteristics and oiganizational variables. 
The size, type, student arrangements and prestige of an Institution all contribute to Its 
culture, since they embody values. Small colleges maybe sobecausetheybelieve that small 
size promotes educational advantage; non-secular institutions are, in part, imbued with 
values peculiar to themselves, which help shape their value system; residential colleges 
perceive living on campus to be important to student development; and prestigious 
unlversltiesmayvalue scholarship, andattractandadmit onlythe highest qualltystudents^ 
Each of these characteristics contributes to culture, but each Is hard to change. Not least, 
this is because they each represent institutional values, and to change them implies that 
Institutional value was misplaced, or Is now redundant. A college experiencing enrollment 
decline may still try to operate as It has in years of peak enrollment; likewise, a liberal arts 
college experiencing student demand for more professional preparation courses may be 
very slow to respond, iflt chooses to respond at all. Thus, culture may be seentobefarmore 
deep-rooted than climate. 

With regard to student outcomes, the stimulation which students derive from contact with 
their peers can help in their improvement, depending upon the quality of this stimulation. 
For this reason, living arrangements and the student body mix represent characteristics 
which the institution may manipulate in order to occasion improved student outcomes. 
Residence on campus, in close contact with students from other year groups, seems to 
enhance outcomes. However, research is lessclearonwhether a student mixbest Improves 
outcomes when it emphasizes variety or when it emphasizes concentration: Variety 
promotes tolerance and an understanding of alternative approaches and perspectives; 
••thematic" housing may lead to a polarization of student attitudes towards those of others 
in their major field, a result accentuated in large institutions. Both represent improved 
student outcomes, and It is a matter of institutional culture which decides which approach 
Is the more v^uable. 
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A Conceptual Synthesis: Complexity or Chaos 

As this review suggests, the literature on the organizational context for improving teaching 
and learning outcomes Is not only complex, but the literature In higher education Is sparse, 
con-using and In a state of conceptual chaos. When viewed from an organizational 
perspective, the research on how colleges and universities as educational oigahizatlons 
influence or aflfect the academic or cognitive learning outcomes of students is both limited 
and disillusioning. This Is disappointing given the extensive literature that has developed 
regarding colleges and imiversitles as oxganlzaUons (Peterson. 1985) and the extensive 
attention which has been given to important organizational issues, such as govemance. 
resource allocation, decline and effectiveness on the one hand, and to student outcomes on 
the other. Admittedly, the linkage between organizational variables and what students 
acquire In their organized learning experiences Is both nebulous and remote. The 
disappointment Is that while we have given intensive attention to developing organizational 
and govemance models (rational, community, political, organized anarchy, loosely-coupled 
systems, etc.) In higher education, virtually all have been borrowed from other organized 
Institutional sectors In society (business, government, etc.) and none have focused on the 
essential purpose of coU^es and universities: organizations designed to promote learn- 
ing— both for faculty and for students. 

The confusion and chaos emanates from at least two sources. First, there Is a great deal of 
organized activity designed to promote Improved teaching and learning. There Is an 
extensive descriptive literature describing such eflforts (not synthesized In this review) but. 
with the exception of very limited case studies or largely unpublished Institutional self- 
studies, these efforts are seldom evaluated In terais of their contribution to Improving 
student outcomes and. particularly, learning outcomes. Second, as noted in previous 
secUons of this review, many organlzaUonal terms (environment, culture, climate, etc.) are 
used Inconsistently or without definition In higher education. 

Purpose. Preltmlmuy Focus and Limitations 

Given the state of the literature, the purpose of this synthesis is to reduce some of the 
contusion and chaos by: (a) developing a consistent framework for examining the literature 
in the future and for guiding NCRIPTAL^s research; and (b) clarlfytag many of the concepts 
which may help us examine colleges and miiversltles as learning organizations. This 
literature search and this synthesis are subject to certain definitions and limitations that 
ne^d to be reiterated. 

First, the term organization Is used to describe the organized character of a particular 
college or imiverslty. The primary definition of organtzation guiding this synthesis Is: 

A contrived group of people who come together for the purpose of achieving obJectlve(s) and 
whose behavior has a characteristic pattern. 

This recognizes college and imiverslty organizations as predominantly human organiza- 
tions (composed of individuals), which are Intentionally organized (contrived), which are 
purposeful (in this case promoting learning), and which have some characteristic pattern 
(which maybe either static or dynamic). In essence, our primary Interest is In studying the 
formal and Informal human organizing patterns. The term instttution Is referred to as a set 
of similar societal organlzaUons (e.g.. colleges and unlversiUes as the higher educaUonal 
institution as distinct from other organized sectors). 

Second, the term environment (so as not to be confused with culture, climate, organiza- 
tional strategy and management practices used later) is used broadly to refer to all 
characteristics of an organization (i.e.. its internal environment), of some subset of the 
organization (i.e.. its academic environment), or of the surroundiiig organizations and 
groups with which the college or university Interacts or by which it is influenced (the 
external envirormient). 
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These rudlmentaiy distinctions are useful in delimiting the focus of this synthesis. Colleges 
and universities as organizations are often discussed In terms of differing sub-environ- 
ments: the external, student, faculty, curricular, technological, administrative, or organ- 
izational environment- each describing major constituent groups or the curricular, 
technological, andorganlzatlonalelements(SeeFlgure2). For the purpose of this synthesis, 
the external environment Is not analyzed but Is recognized as a significant influence on 
organizational strategy (discussed later) . The extensive literature and conceptualizations of 
the student, faculty, curricular and technological environments are the focus of other 
NCRIPTAL research teams; they have not been the primary focus here except as they 
Interact with the organizational and administrative environments. 

By "^e organizational context (or environment) of student learning/ we are focusing on 
thoseforn^andinfcrmalpattems (structure and processes) of colleges orimiverslties that: 
(sO drawtogetheror cut across the other environments (l.e., give them a contrived character); 
and (b) that affect or serve the academic function (Le., the teaching/learning purpose and 
objectives) . Implicit fci our focus on student learning is the notion that our primary focus is 
on the educational, as opposed to the research, service or other supportive functions of a 
college or university and on broad organizational patterns (not those that prlmarify refer to 
student or faculty environments alone). However, as with the external envlrorunent, when 
broad student, faculty, curricular or technological patterns interact with oiganlzatlonal 
patterns they are considered. Since organizational and administrative patterns are so often 
intertwined, we have included both envirormients within our purview of the organizational 
context. 

A Framework for Organizatioiial Context 

While the literature contains little research to link organizational and administrative 
phenomena to student learning outcomes, it did provide greater clarity in defining the 
rudimentary frameworkwith which this literature reviewbegan. Figure 3 portrays a slightly 
revised view of the organizational context or envlrorunent which this research prograrn vriH 
examine. (Remaining sections of this synthesis will provide more detail and further 
clarification of concepts). 

As noted in Figure 2, colleges" and universities as human organizations are conceived as 
consisting of seven interacting environments (external, student, faculty, curricular, techno- 
logical, administrative, and organizational). The focus of this framework is on the 
organizational and administrative environment that serves the academic or educational 
function of a college or university. 

As a result of the literature review, this organizational and administrative environment is 
seen as consisting of six different domains of organized behavior (Figure 3): organizational 
strategy; formalty organized academic management practices; organizational culture; 
organizational climate; pqrchological climate; and teaching/learning outcomes. These 
domains are seen as Interacting and each potentially contributing to Improved teaching/ 
learning outcomes. The nature of each organizational domain, the elements or activities 
each encompasses, the variables that best characterize it, and the relationship to teaching/ 
learning outcomes are discussed In the following sections. 

Teaching/Learning Outcomes as a Dependent Organizational Variable 

The domain of teaching and learning outcomes is discussed In another NCRIPTAL report. 
However, as noted In the earlier literature discussion, learning or student outcomes are 
seen as a subset of performance criteria often used to judge colleges and universities. The 
primary emphasis of NCRIPTAL on student learning or cognitive outcomes further delimits 
this primary dependent variable since much of the organizational literature focuses on 
other performance measures (effectiveness, productivity or efficiency, reputation, resource 
attractiveness, wealth, etc.) or other student outcomes (affective or behavioral or other 
longer term Impacts on graduates In society. 

Inrealltymeasures of student learning outcomes are still not widely collected, very few have 
been reliably or valldfy developed, and have not been standardized In different types of 
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Figure 2. College and university environments. 



colleges and universities. More Importantly, since colleges and universities as organiza- 
tions are our unit of analysis, our primary interest is in aggregate measures of student 
outcomes. Aggregate measures of learning outcomes are still difficult or expensive to 
obtain, may vary considerably by unit within a given institution (making the aggregate 
measures less meaningful) and may not be equally valid for colleges or universities with 
differing goals or purposes or of differing types. Thus, although the measures of cognitive 
learning are NCRIPTAL's primary focus, an organizational level of analysis suggests the 
Importance of other student outcomes which maybe more readily available, less expensive, 
and more valid given the diversity of colleges and universities. 

Among measures we would suggest are: 

Persistence: Retention rates and continuity of enrollment (involvement). Learning 
attributable to a college or university reqr.ires this. 

Graduation rates: Most colleges and universities design programs and degrees with 
graduation as an implied objective. 

Aggregate student satisfaction and Goal achievement: Such measures are appropri- 
ate Ir.direct measures of organizational responsiveness to its clientele. 

Post-graduation experience: Obtaining desired jobs, entiy to higher levels of education, 
etc. are often available. 

All of these are reasonable measures of the effectiveness or outcomes of the leaming process 
or educational activities of an institution. They do not, however, obviate the need to examine 
NCRIPTAL's student learning outcomes (or improvement). These measures, however, need 
to be appropriate to institutional type and to the college or university's purposes for its 
undergraduate education. 
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Figure 3. The academic organizational context. 



Organizational Strategy: The Guidance Function 

A major domain of the organizational and administrative environment of a college or 
university is encompassed in the notion of oiganlzational strategy. Strategy is used here 
in the broad sense to depict the overall design of the college or university vi^hich defines the 
"direction- of the organization, the "flf or relationship between the organization and its 
internal environments with its external environment or key external constituencies, and the 
broad "structural- and "functionaF patterns for accomplishing its purposes. The strategy 
of a college or university may be explicit or Implicit, formal or informal, planned or 
unplanned. In today's rapidly changing higher education environment, there is substantial 
corisensus (if not firm evidence) that an explicit and somewhat formal or planned academic 
strategy is desirable, perhaps necessary, to assure that colleges and universities remain or 
become more educationally effective. 

There are many ways to categorize Institutional strategy. Two that appear useful are the 
following (see Figure 4). The first looks at the degree of "future orientation- and the "source 
of control- of the organization's direction and design which suggests four strategies: 
proactive, adaptive, responsive, and reactive. The second also reflects an "Intemal to 
external- orientation and the organization's emphasis on "flexibility versus control- over 
members and their organizational activity. These dimensions suggest four slightly different 
strategies: clan, adhocracy, market, and hierarchy. The global notion of strate^r is useful 
in depicting organizations- whether it affects Institutional performance or student out- 
comes is unclear, but it may shape the other domains (culture, climate, and management 
practices). 

Strategy, in this context, can be discussed In terms of the following elements: planning, 
mission and goals, governance, leadership, academic structure, and resources. 

Planning: Creating Strategy 

Plarming, which is strategic in nature (i.e., designing a fit between the college or university 
and its external environment) usually encompasses activities such as: external environ- 
mental assessment (policy analysis: scanning: forecasting enrollments, program needs and 
demands, faculty supply and demand, fiscal and facilities needs, demographic changes, 
and economic conditions: issues management: etc.): intemal self-study or assessment 
(analysis of characteristics and performance of programs, faculty and students: resource 
use analysis: etc.): values assessment (the views of various intemal and external constitu- 
ents on the purposes of the institution): and the creation of a plan or sense of mission. A 
number of variables which describe a college's or university's plarming structure and 
process have been suggested as potentially relating to the teaching/learning process. Some 
are: 
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Figure 4, Typologies of organizational strategy. 

Concern for strategic planning: Emphasis or planning as a major function- explicit 
visible, and formally legitimized. 

Internal/external orientation: A balance of these perspectives Is generalty advocated. 

Strategic vs. interpretive orientation: Hie former relies more on rational arid analytic 
modes and the latter on leadership that emphasizes Institutional vision and values and 
utilizes personal or transformational leadership modes. Again, a balance is advocated. 

I^amlc vs. sUtic: Emphasis on an ongoing planning process rather than on a static 
plan or document. 

Educational priority or emphasis: As opposed to priority emphasis on finances, 
facilities, governance, management or other resource issues. 

Comprehensiveness: Planning emphasizes the four strategic elements (environmental, 
institutional and values assessment, and plarming), and focuses on the major organiza- 
tional resources (finances, faclHtles, faculty and staff, programs, and Information/ 
educational technology). 

Degree of coordination: Of plarming with processes of program development and 
plarming, resource allocation, educational evaluation, and faculty and staff develop- 
ment, and among major academic and administrative offices and units. 

Participation: Provision for breadth of constituent. 

Representation: Including faculty, students and lovi^er echelon administrators in and/ 
or providing them with an opportunity to influence planning. 

Penetration or decentralization: Degree to u hich planning or major elements of it are 
carried on at lower echelons or in academic units. 
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Process consistency: Of planning process with governance and leadership style. 
Relationships of planning to key governance structure and executive offices is clearly 
understood. 

Analytic sophistication: Extent to which planning uses timely and appropriate data. 

While research onplanning suggests some of these dimensions generally are related to other 
desirable organizational outcomes (recovery from decline, m^or decision choices, better 
communication and/or understanding of Institutional functioning), the relationship to a 
more supportive teachlng/leaming climate and/or student learning is Implied rather than 
supported by extant research. 

Mission and Goals: The Content of Strategy 

Implicit In the research Is the notion that the educational mission and goals of a college or 
university are shaped by insti^ational characteristics, and that they arc important features 
in shaping supportive teadiing/leamlng climates and some student outcomes. However, 
tlxese are prlmarityaffectlve or behavi'^r-*! outcomes rafherthai^ student learning outcomes. 
By Institutional mission and goals, we do not mean a formal plan (although some may exist). 
Institutional mission and goals may be identified from Institutional tradition and culture, 
from planning documents, from leader statements, or from patterns of organizational 
functioning. 

While there is no specific notion of the content of an institutional mission, Shirley's (Shirley, 
Peters, &E1-Ansary, 1976) notion of strategic decisions or choices offers a good model of 
such. It consists of the Institution's imderstanding about: 

Basic mission: Functions (besides education) the college or university will engage in; the 
scope or level of educational offerings; and breadth of types of offerings. 

Clientele: Characteristics and educational needs of potential student learners. 

Goals and objectives: Specific educatcnal objectives in context of basic mission and 
clientele (presumabty Including learning outcomes to be emphasized). 

Pro^Eram mix: lype of educational offerings and modes of delivery. 

Geographic service area: The region to be served or primarily emphasized. 

Comparative advantage: What college does best for its clientele given its resources and 
strengths compared to other postsecondaiy educational oiganlzations. 

While mission is conceived as more general than goals or obj ectlves, several characteristics 
of a college's orunlversity*s mission and goals api>ear to be related to a supportive teaching/ 
learning climate and prestmiabty learning outcomes. Those include: 

Ciarity/consensus: Mission and goals are unambiguously understood. 

Learning content emphasis: Mission and goals emphasize educational, teaching and 
learning content. The type of learning content (general education competence, profes- 
sional or discipline comprehension, vocational or occupational skills, remedial skills, 
etc.). 

Legitimacy: Primary constituents (students, faculty, and acadeTilc administrators) find 
mission and goals appropriate. 

Orientation: Focused on ends (substantive learning outcomes) rather than means 
(processes). 

Objective vs. subjective: The emphasis is on quantitatively measurable results not 
perceptual or judgmental outcomes. 
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Mission and goals which have these characteristics suggest a focused, intensive pattern 
which would be supportive of a climate that stresses teaching and learning and is oriented 
towards stident learning outcomes. 

Governance 

The governance structure and process are often part of an institutioftstiistrategy for making 
the important strategic decisions and are closely linked to thr planning and goal setting 
t»rocess. In the past higher education has often treated governance as an end (e.g., the 
desirability of consensual decision makln,g). In this schema governance is seen as a 
means- the process by which institutions make critical strategic decisions which should 
allow them to achieve their ends (in this case improved learning outcomes). 

There Is little In the governance literature which suggests that governance is related in any 
direct way to learning outcomes. However, governance is often of substantial concern to 
faculty and students wi'«* value the process as a means of influencing their teaching and 
learning environment. Dimensions of the structure and process of governance wliich may 
impact on student learning outcomes Include the following: 

Reprcsentational/participatioii structure. The existence of hierarchical administra- 
tive structures, faculty academic senates, college /university senates, dual systems, and 
collective bargaining are difierent structures which suggest different patterns of repre- 
sentafton for faculty (and students) which many suggest is related to responsiveness to 
educational or teaching/learning issues. 

Type oi decision process. Consensual, rational-analytical, political, and "ambiguous" 
decision proct^sses are all described favorably and unfavorabfy In higher education 
govemance literab-re. Community, consensual or participatory decision processes are 
generally bellevec ' j be mont npproprlate for academic and educational Issues although 
theie is only limited evidence relating it to student learning. 

Centralization/decentralization. Closely related to the issue of govemance representa- 
tion patterns and type of dection process is this dimension. Decentralized patterns of 
decision making— especially on educational issues— are general^ preferred yet the 
relationship to student learning is unclear. This variable is confounded by three different 
ways of defining it: level of representation in the govemance hierarchy, level of decision 
authority, and amount of influence. 

Type of Decision. Studies of govemance suggest different types of decisions cary in their 
degree of centralization (e.g., curricular and educational decisions more decentralized 
and budgetaiy decisions more centralized). Given the constraint on resources and the 
increasing interdependence of decisions, the differences may be declining as all types of 
decisions are more centralized. 

Process consistency/coordination. The issue of planning decisions being consistent 
with the govemance process and the need to coordinate planning and govemance bodies 
(when different) was discussed in the section on planning. 

Clearly some govemance variables do Influence the faculty work climate although the 
relationships to student outcomes still need to be examined. 

Leadership: A Critical Ingredient 

The research literature suggests that leadership style is related to features of a college or 
university's educational culture and climate. Once again the relationship to student 
learning or student outcomes is less clear. Several leadership dimensions, however, are 
suggested. 

Level and degree of leadership support. Most organizational literature and some in 
higher education suggest the importance of top level leadership support for educatlonnl 
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mission and goals if they are to be accomplished. The ejctent of leadership support of 
presidents and chief academic officers may be critical. 

Breadth of leader involvement. The role ofstrong visionary leaders, team leadership, or 
more pervasive Involvement and support at differing levels of the academic hierarchy are 
ail suggested as critical in improving institutions. The importance of administrative, 
faculty and student leadership in educational improvement is also inneed of assessment. 

Leadership style: Leadership style in organizations has been shown to be critical. 
Several dimensions are suggested in this literature: 

a. Rational-political-consensual 

b. Particlpatoiy-bureaucratlc 

c. Interpretive (visionary relying on cultural or symbolic means) vs. strategic vs. 
administrative orientation* 

Credibllity/sujoportiveness. The degree of support and the credibility of key academic 
administrative leaders may be influential In gaining acceptance of student outcome 
oriented goals. 

Consistency. Lack of consistency is often identified as a failure in leadership. 

While leadership issues are subject to debate, these dimensions suggest important ways in 
which leadership can express its support and perhaps influence a climate which suggests 
educational improvement and reinforces a focus on student outcomes. 

Academic Administrative Structure 

The administrative structure is clearly one way in which a college or university allocates 
authority for and seeks to coordinate its academic and educational mission, goals, and 
resource allocation processes. Several dimensions are suggested as being important to the 
achievement of educational outcomes. Some are: 

Level and responsibility of chief academic officer 

Existence of institutionwlde or boar'^» level committees of academic affairs 

Creation of offices to coordinate all undergraduate education activities 

Breadth and type of academic administrative lunctions reporting to chief academic officer 



Resource Allocation 

Although more a management than a strategic issue (discussed in "management prac- 
tices"), broad resource allocation patterns and strategies can reflect a greater or lesser 
degree of support for teaching/learning. Some dimensions are: 

Wealthof institution 

Availability of multiple sources of support 
Proportion of budget that is education/general budget 

Degree and types of institutional support for students (merit, special awards, etc.) 

Such measures reflect the priority that institutions give or are able to give to support 
undergraduate education. Clearty such support is critical for enhanced student involve- 
ment in the educational process and reflects the institution's commitment to undergradu- 
ate education. 
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Culture and Climate: Definitions and Distinctions 

The literature review suggests that in the general oiganlzational literature these two 
domains of the oiganlzational/adminlstrattve environment are mudi more clearly deline- 
ated than in the higher education literature. Because they are often confused, it is 
necessary to define them moie clcurly in order to distinguish them In colleges and 
universities as well as to see how they function. Table 2 summarizes the definitions and 
distinctions of culture and climate fix)m the organizational literature. These appear useful 
In thinking about the domains of the oiganlzatlonal environment of colleges and universi- 
ties that influence teaching and learning. 

Culture Defined 

Culture, as a domain construct emanatesfiromanthropologyand sociology. Asaconstruct, 
It clearly has face validity for anyone familiar with colleges and universities. It Is defined as: 

the shared values, assumptions, beliefs or ideologies that participants have about their 
organization (colleges or university). 

Oiganlzational culture may serve purposes which are both Instrumental (social interpreta- 
tion, member control, or organizational adaptation) and interpretive (provides a sense of 
meaning for the organlzatlorO. The majorfeaturesofculture, however, are that It: (a) serves 
to emphasize an organlzatlorfs unique character or distinctiveness which gives It a 
superordinate meaning to members; (b) Is deeply embedded and enduring; and (c) is 
changed primarily by cataclysmic events in the organization or onfy by slower. Intensive, 
long term efforts. Culture, and Its composite meaning. Is often captured In sagas about the 
oiganlzatlon. In Its heroic and revered figures. In myths that are perpetuated, or In 
ritualistic or qmibollc events that are valued . Conceptual dimensions for anafyzlng culture 
Includes the degree of consensus among members, the type qf content of the culture, the 
congruence among its content elements, the strength In terms of Its control over member 
behavior. Its continuity over time. Its distinctiveness (or belief that It Is unique), and Its 
clarity. Modes of Investigation of culture usually Involve ratherlntenslve research (seeTable 
2). Because of its enduring character, culture Is of Interest as an Independent variable 
which can serve to attract, socialize, and Influence member behavior. However, because It 
can also limit or constrain an Institution In a rapldfy changing world, there is also 
considerable Interest In It as a dependent variable; I.e., *'How Is culture changed?** 



Climate Defined 

Climate, as a domain construct of the organizational/administrative errvlrormient of an 
organization, emanates from cognitive and social psychology. As noted earlier, the general 
organizational literature Is much more sophisticated in using this construct than is the 
higher education literature. It is best understood by contrajstlngit with culture (seeTable 2). 

Climate, as noted in the literature revlev;^, has an objective deflj Itlon (common pattems of 
formal organization) which overlaps wiU; other organizational constructs (the strategy and 
management practices In this framework J and Is not of concern here. However, It Is helpful 
to distinguish the cognitive psychologlsfs view of perceiued climate (or "Image-) from the 
social psychologist's view of psychological climate C'felt climate-) both because the two 
constructs are different and because It Is useful In our research fi:amework 

Perceived climate is defined as the somewhat more objective or "descriptive shared 
perceptions of pattems of organizational behavior^ (the "Is" or "should be^ descriptions). 
The psychological climate reflects the "shared perception of how members feel about the 
pattems of organizational behavior.- The distinction is useful in our framework since the 
psychological climate can be viewed as an Intervening variable between our organizational 
domain constructs (strategy, culture, perceived climate, and organizational practices) and 
outcome measures. 
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TABLE 2 

Culture and Climate: Distinctions 



STRATEGY 



ORGANIZATIONAL DOMAIN 



CULTURE 



CLIMATE 
Perceived Psychological 



Basis of Construct 



Conceptual Source 



Discernible 
form&l pattern 
of purpose and 
design of 
organization. 



Organizational 
Behavior 



Shared values, 
assumptions, 
beliefs, or 
Ideologies of 
participants about 
organization. 

Anthropology and 
Sociology 



Participants' 
shared per- 
ceptions of 
organizational 
pattems. 



Cognitive 
Psychology 



Participants' 
attitude and 
feelings about 
organizational 
pattems. 



Social 
Psychology 



Major Purpose 
ofConstmct 



Primary Emphasis 

Major Characteristics 
Nature of Change 



Defines nature of 
organization. 



Natura of 
organization's 
relation to its 
environment 



More formal and 
radon al. 



May be manipulated 
by organizatbn's 
regular planning, 
governance, and 
administrative 
processes. 



Instrumental (has): 
social interpretion; 
behavior control; 
adaptation. 
Interpretive (is); 
metaphor; meaning. 

Uniqueness from 
other organizations. 
Composite or 
superordtnate. 



Deeply embedded 
and enduring. 



Cataclysmic or long- 
term effort 



Extrinsic: member 
control and 
intnnsic: member 
motivation. 



Common views of 
participant 
Contrasts among 
groups or 
organizations. 

Cun-ent pattems; 
atmosphere or style. 



Varies and may be 
influenced. 



Concept Examples 



Primary Dimensions 



Modes of Investigation 



Type of Variable 



ERIC 



Planning, mission/ 
goals, govemance, 
structural and 
resource pattems. 



Authority, power, and 
influence; formal- 
ization and rationality; 
specialization; 
representation; etc. 



Case or comparative, 
quantitative, and 
qualitative. 



Independent 



Sagas or heroes; 
myths, rituals, or 
symbols. 



Strength (controls 
behavior), congruence 
(among elements), type 
(content), continui^ 
(overtime), distinctive- 
ness (uniqueness), 
clarity (unambiguous), 
consensus (among 
members). 

Holistic: participant 
observer, history and 
archive analysis; 
semiotic (language 
and metaphor); content 
analysis, interviews; 
quantitative: surveys, 
projective interviews. 

Independent or 
dependent 



Perceptions; 
attitudes, norms, and 
expectations; feelings, 
satisfaction, morale, 
commitment 

Same as culture; 
type (content) is more 
specific; continuity and 
. distinctiveness are not 
emphasized; supportive- 
ness (of member 
performance). 



Quantitative: survey, 
structured interview; 
qualitative: observation, 
interview, op^ti. 



Independent or 
dependent 
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Both views of climate can save extrinsic (member control) and Intrinsic (member mothra- 
tion)pmposes. Hie majorfeaturesofboth views are: (a) That climate emphasizes -common" 
views amon^ partic4)antsandmay be useful forcontrastlng the views of diffeient groups of 
participants or among oiganlzatlons; (b) that it focuses on current patterns; and (c) that it 
canvaiy over shorterperlodsof time and may be influenced or changed. Cleaify, the notion 
of dlmate does not stress thedistinctiveness, the endurIngnatt«e^dresj^ancetochange 
implied in culture. The perceived climate emphasizes partteipant perceptions of oiganiza- 
tional patterns and the members* general attitudes which may take on a normative or 
eaqpectatlon character while psychological cUmate emphasizes participants' feelL igs about 
patterns of oiganlzational behavior, such as satisfaction and morale, loyalty and commit- 
ment, or more intensive motivation measures. 

Like culture, dimensions of consensus among participants, fa/pe or content of climate, 
congruence among its elements, strength in terms of its importance, and clartty are 
Importantvarlables to describe acUmate. However, compared to culture, fa/pe or content is 
usually focused onmorc specific oiganlzaUonal patterns and continuity and distinctiveness 
are not critical features. Climates, however, are often assessed In terms of their 
-supportiveness* in enabling members to perform efiectlvety'. Climate is much more 
amenable to quantitative, immediate forms of assessment than is culture. Like culture, 
climate is of interest as an independent variable which has been shown to influence, 
facflltate or support member performance. For that reason it is abo of interest as a 
dependent variable to b'*; affected by institutional strategy and management practices. 

Summary 

Cleariy culture and climate are important domain constructs of oiganlzational behavior 
that can be distinguished. Both have face validity to anyone famfliar with coUeges and 
universities. The sections that follow examine their nature in the organizational context of 
higher education. 



The Nature of Organizational Culture in an Academic Setting 

As the higher education literature review notes, coUeges and universities do, to a greater or 
lesser degree, possess an organizational culture. While the evidence of organizational 
culture is largely anecdotal or limited to a small number of case studies, it is clear that some 
institutions have strong cultures- especially small liberal arts coUeges or older more 
prestigious collies- and that strong subcultures may exist in laiger iistitutions. 1 istitu- 
tlons with strong cultures tend to maintain that culture by attracting students, faculty and 
administrators with similar values and beliefs, and they are effective soclallzers of new 
participants. Strong cultures also appear to influence student affective and behaviordl 
outcomes; however, the relationships to leamlrig outcomes is not well established. 

For the purposes of this framework, three primary questions suggest important variables or 
dimensions to assess. Thoseare: (l)Whatisoiganlzatlonalculturelnan academic setting? 
(2) How does one create or change culture? (3) What effect does it have on student learning? 
The last is a major focus of this research program. 

Academic Organization Culture 

The concept of culture in higher educat*-^n is confusing since it exists on several levels. 
Higher education as asocial instltutlonhasaculturewhichmakes it a somewhat distinctive 
place toworkcompared to othersocletal institutions. Disciplines and professions segment 
hlglier education and provide a knowledge- or methodology-based culture which cuts 
across colleges and universities. Certain tj^pes of institutions have some beliefs about their 
educat//>nal role which may be distinctive. Within colleges and universities faculty and 
student cultures have been the subject of some research. They may be critical ingredients 
to shaping a coll^e*s and unlversity*s cixlture but are not the prlmaiy focus of our organiza- 
tional interest. The relative strength and influence of such external cultures and internal 
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subcultures Is of some concern in defining, shaping and/or ci:anging a particular college's 
organizational culture and the Importance of understanding its source. 

While college cultures can be examined using the conceptual variables in the preceding 
section (consensus, type, congruence, strength, continuity, distinctiveness, and clarity), an 
Important dimension Is type or content which raises a dilemma. Identifying the type/ 
content is critical to understanding whether a culture exists (i.e.. it is one participants 
believe to be distinctive). Yet. the emphasis on distinctiveness makes it very dilDcult to 
define a standard set of categories for type or content. The example from the higher 
education literature, however, suggests that the content tends to be defined in terms of 
beliefs about one of the following categories of organizational behavior the role of the 
institution In society; its mission or superordlnate goal; Its pattern of govemance; Its 
educational philosophy or mode; and/ or the character of Its student-faculty intellectual 
orientation. 

These two dimensions- sources of culture and dimensions of content— suggest amatrixfor 
attempting to identify a collegers or university's dominant oiganizatlonal culture (Table 3). 

This matrix suggests several additional variables for examining a college's culture and its 
potential for affecting student outcomes. 

Dominant source: External, oiganizatlonal (college or university as entity or Its overall 
strategy) or subculture. 

Primacy of educational focus: I.e.. content focus represents an educational theme. 

Undergraduate emphasis: Primary focus Is on undergraduate education or a strong 
subculture Is focused on this. 

Adaptive orientation: Dominant culture anticipates or implies academic change. 

Presumabfy cultures which emphasize sources closer to the educational activity of the 
college or university and emphasize educational or uudergraduate education will have 
greater Influence. 

Chcmging Culture 

As noted In the definition of culture and In the literature, changing cultures may be very 
difficult. However, the higher education literature suggests several means for changing or 
modifying cultures. Those include: 

Creating new units/ organizations 

Changing clientele/staff significantly 

Visionary/interpretive leadership style 

Strategy and mission redefinition 

Reorganization/restructuring 

Creative use of conflict 

Using cataclysmic events/conditions 

Wh at othermechanisms or approaches exist need to be identified. Which mechanisms work 
and with what degree of success Is something that also needs to be examined. 

The Nature of Organizational Climate in an Academic Setting 

As noted In the I c ature. climate has been more extenslvety studied than culture in higher 
education. The i^.imary focus tn this section is on percefued climate or imc^e. The notionof 
oliJectlve climateis similar to thisprogram's analysis of strategy and academic ii.:anagement 
practices. The notion of psycholoflffcol or felt climate will be discussed brlefty at the end oi 
this section. Since Institutional climate is more current, less imbedded, more varied and a 
more easily changed construct than culture, it is a major concern as a domain construct. 
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TABLE 3 



Organizational' Culture In Higher Education 





AREAS OF COffTEUT FOCUS 


SOURCES OF 
CULTURE 


Role in 
Sodety 


Missfon 
crGoal 


Governance 
Patterns 


Educational Mode 
or Philosophy 


Stiidfint/Facultv 

Intellectual 

Orientatior. 


External: 
Higher Education 
CIS workplace 




• 


■ 




• 


Disdpline or 
Profession 


* 










Institutional 
Type 












Organizathnas: 
Entity 












Strategy 












Dominatii Subculture: 
Faculty 












Administration 












Student 













more easily changed construct than culture. It Is a major concern as a domain construct. 

Despite the attention given to studying climate in higher education and its Influence on 
student outcomes- and . faculty performance, measures. It Is still a rather vague domain 
construct whose usefulness Is still in question. For example, most of the climate instru- 
ments focus on student climate or faculty character. Instruments focusing on organiza- 
tional climate (e.g., in and IGI) are now dated. Research on how climates are developed or 
changed Is.Umlted. Research relating climate to student learning outcomes Is even more 
sparse. To- date,, there seems to {be no clear definition of the content of climate that is 
designed to focus on organizational patterns that may improve the psjrchologlcal teachiftg/ 
learning climate of students and faculty and Indlrectty student learning outcomes. 

Questions guiding the conceptualization of an academic organizational climate are then 
similar to th6.se asked of the culture domain: (1) What is organizational climate In an 
academic setting? (2) How does one create or change such a climate? (3) How does Itaffect 
student learning? This last question is a major focus of this research program. We assume 
it does affect student learning through the psychological climate domain. 

Academic Organization Climate - 

Climate, defined as perceived climate, has three primary sources: administrators, faculty 
and students. However, since our focus is on the oiganlzational a:^d administrative 
environment of the academic setting and so much climate research has been done on 
student climate, our concern Is primarily for dlmate as perceived by academic administra- 
tors and faculty. How thQr* perceive the climate is our critical concem since they art 
presumably less transJent than students and will be a major focus of ar^ organizational 
efforts to Improve the teaching/learning climate. Students are, of course, a valid source of 
perdelved climate so are included In that respect. 

While college climate ca a be examined using the conceptual variables for the. section on 
defining climate (awareness, type, congruence, strength, clarity, and supportlveness), the 
Important dimension. If climate Is to reflect the organizational envlrormient and to be a 
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Consistent with our framework, the content areas should probably Include perceptions of 
the educational features of the environments and domains (Figures 2 and 3) represented in 
this framework. Those would Include the generic educational features of the strategy 
domain (planning* mission and goals, academic structure, and resource allocation); 
governance patterns and leaderships styles which seem to be critical elements of the 
strata domain; the academic work environment or domain of academic management 
practices designed to support teaching and learning; the educational environment such as 
educational philosophy and modes of deltveiy In the cultural domain; and the learning 
outcomes domain. Additionally, to^ features of the curricular, technological, student and 
faculty environments (including patterns of student-faculty interaction) identified by other 
NCRIPT/VLiTsearch teams should be indu^^ Afinal category win focus on institutional 
priorities and procedures to promote academic innovation smd change. 

These peiceivers of and categories of climate content are ^tmcmiarized inT^ jle 4. Presuma- 
bly future summaries of sp^^illc institutional practices desilgned to imptove teaching and 
learning and problems or impediments in improviz^ imdeigraduate education still being 
developed by this research project will add to these /categories or contrlbut.^ Items. Factor 
analysis cr other data reduction techniques should yield dimensions of an academic 
organlzatlonald&nate. Aswtth culture, thtematrixsuggestssomecoiiceptual dimensions 
whidithepercetversofdlmatewlll be asked to assess such as the "existence" (Is-shouldbe) 
of cBmate dimensions^ their Importance,* and their "supportive* character in improving 
teadiliig and learning, 

ChangtngClimate 

Most of the techniques for changing dlmate involve more direct oiganlzational and 
administrative techi^ues or strategies than those for changing culture. Indeed, many are 
implicit in the strata and management i»actices domain. The d&nate catt^oiy which 
focuseo on "academic ixmovatlon and diaxige" is intended to ^entify the perception of 
readtvessfbr or edstence of supportive activities to enhance change. 

This domain is not discussed in this conceptual overview since^ it was not a part of this 
literature review. It ^ould Indude variables desired to assess student and factdty 
satls&ctijn with the educational environment and various Instlttrtlonal practices to 
improve teaching and teaming. It would also include mottvatioiial dimensions, such as 
morate, loyalty, commitment, and involvement. These varia\>jes are part of the student and 
faculty envir<xDment in this framework and would l^e included in the literatttre reviews of 
NGRIFIALteamsworldng on those toidcs. 

Orgftiilwd Academic Management Practices to Improve Teaching and Learning 

The strategy and culture domains of the oiganlzational aud administrative environment for 
teaching and learning arc the domains that provic!f; "direction" and "meaning" to the 
collegers or trntversit/s teaching and leaning dforts. Climate Is the domain that reflects 
•how" key participants Ipercelve'^the acadcmte organfeatlon. By contrast, the organized 
academic management practices are those policies, procedures and activities which 
administrators and faculty devise explicit^ lo implement the educational strat^. Hiey 
express "how" the institution supports teachtog and learning. As the literature survcjrand 
reflection on academic administrative practices suggest, colleges and tmiversitles have 
devised many formally oxganlzed ways which th^ assume Improve the teaching and 
learning process, its climate or student outcomes. Thli^ domain can be viewed or analyzed 
academic program support systems; (2) faculty support systems; (3) enrollment and 
student support systems; (4) resource allocation; (5) academic evaluation and assessment 
systems; and (6) academic Infonnatlon totems. 

It should be noted that practices could be organized in other ways (e.g. a matrix of student, 
faculty and fiscal resources on one dimension and functions such as planning, resource 
acquisition, program development, resource allocation, production, marketing, evaluation. 
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TABLE 4 



Organizational Cltmala of Htaher Education 





PERCEIVERS OF CLIMATE 


OMATB CONTENT 


Academic 
Administrators 


Faculty 


Students 


Domains ofOrganJAdmm, Environnont 
A. Educatk>na] features of stratagy 
(planning, nv'ssion and goals, 
academ^ stnidure and resource 
allocation) 








D. Governance and leadership 








C. Academic wori^envtronmeht 
(management practices) 








u, cuucaQonai environmeni 
(cultural and outcomes) 








O&iGf Pnvifnn/notit< 
\^uiui sniwttwntiUiftst 

E. Student 








F. Faculty 








G. Cunicular 








H. Techndogcal 








Academh Change and Innovation 









etc. on a s,econd dlmensloi^ . However, the six categories we selected seem to capture most 
of the major features of activities devised to support teaching and learning. The intent is 
to identify organized actlviUes that apply to all undergraduate education- consequenUy, 
there is little focus on curriculum (courses, requirements, etcjor on nonacademic student 
services. (These are the primary provinces of the NCRIFTAL programs dealing with students 
and curricula). While the literature review notfid many academic management activities, 
experience suggests many others exist which may not have been careftdly examined. The 
foUowing categories suggest major examples of academic management actlviUes. Their 
important dimensions are summarized later. 

Academic Program Support Sy sterns 

These are the formally organized activities devised to insure that a college or university 
offers effective sets of programs. These would Include: demand/needs assessment; 
program design; program and instructional development; program evaluation; academic 
administrative training and development (e.g., for department chairs); etc. 

Faculty Support Systems 

These are tiie formally organized activities devised to insure that a college or university 
manages its primary himian resource, the faculty, in an effecUve way. Activities would 
include ones fon forecasting faculty supply and demand; setting priorities for and selectirig 
new faculty; faculty orientation (for new and continuing faculty); individual faculty 
devetopment and training; instructional Improvement; faculty merit and promotion re- 
views; faculty retraining; etc. 
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EnroUment and Student Support Systems 

These are the formally oiganlzed activities devised to insure that a college or university 
attracts an appropriate clientele and provides them with an effective link to the teaching 
program and leaixiing environment. It would include activities such as: assessment of 
potential student clientele and their educational needs; marketing and selection; student 
entry assessment and assignment; educational retention and supportive activities; special 
activities to enhance involvement; career planning; placement programs; etc. 

Resource AUocaUon 

These activities are those formally organized to Insure that human, fiscal, and educational 
resources are allocated to educational programs. They Include program cost and workload 
analysis; program needs forecasting; facilities, equipment and support staff assessment; 
setting priorities and plarmlng of program resource needs; reallocation and reduction 
guidelines; Improvement incentives and/or new Initiative activities; etc. 

Evaluation and Assessment Systems 

These activities overlap to some extent with some Inthe previous categorlesbut represent an 
area of Intense activity in maity colleges and imiversities today. Evaluation and assessment 
activities are focussed at three levds: student, faculty, and program/undergraduate 
experience. In student areas the concern is with activities designed to assess educational 
needs and levels of performance at entry, in progress and at completion. The primary 
Interest is In academic competence; however, as noted in our discussion of outcomes, other 
measures of student progress and outcomes are also useful at the organizational level of 
analysis. 

Faculty assessment indudes those activities devised to assess facidty teaching and 
research performance- by students, by peers, and by other procedures. It also focuses on 
the purposes of assessmerrt: continuation, merit, promotion, etc. The source of faculty 
assessment programs Is also of interest. 

Profiles and/or reviews of resources and performance of programs are also a maj or focus for 
assessment. A critical dimension of this level of evaluation and assessment Is Its 
relationship to planning, resource allocation, and accreditation. The source of such 
evaluation systems (faculty, adxninistratlve, or external system) is also of substantial 
interest. 

Academic Ififormation Systems 

The existence of evaluation and assessment systems Implies some form of academic 
Information system; however, the latter often exists without the former or vice versa. Our 
interest here Is the extent to which an Institution collects, maintains in a computerized 
system, and has available data on students, faculty, and profiles on programs for use In the 
previous activities. Also the extent to which reports or anatyses of various student, faculty 
and program issues exist or are routinely used is of concern. 

OrganizedActtvities: Key Variables 

The Intent of focusing on the domain of formally organized academic management practices 
Isnotmeretytoldent^themalthoughthatm^beausefulactivitylnandcfltself.^^ 
several orgaxilzational variables implicit in the pattern of these activities that may be of 
Interest. 

Characteristics or variables that describe these activities and relate to an improved 
teaching/learning climate and learning outcomes may include the following: 

Breadth of academic management activities: The ntimber of activities that an Institu- 
tion has. 
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Importance/supportiveness of activities: The extent to which they are ^'perceived" as 
Important to or supportive of teaching and learning. 

Content focus of activities: Activity patterns different from the categories used in this 
presentation may emerge. 

Control orientation of activities: Improvement or incentives vs. control activities. 

Educational orientation of academic management: To learning outcomes, to process, 
or to quality of resources. 

Degree of coordination/consistency of activities: Among the various activities. 

These variables which reflect how the academic management activities are carried out may 
substantially impact the teaching and learning climate and, indirectly, learning outcomes. 

Organizational Characteristics 

In the literature review, as In our model, it is apparent that the major domains (strategy, 
culture, climate, and academic management practices) vary considerably by the character- 
istics of colleges and universities. The patterns of variation are not always clear but some 
characteristics stand out as Important contextual variables. Those were identified In thu 
literature as being related to culture, climate, or outcomes and Include the following: 

Size: Of Institution; especially undergraduate enrollment 

Type: Control (public - private) 

Level (two-year, four-year, university) 
Religiosity (secular - religious) 
Locale (urban - rural) 

Emphasis: Undergraduate vs. graduate 

Teaching vs. research vs. service or other 

Prestige: Wealth (numerous measures) 

Selectivity (Academic credentials) 
Reputation (Among academics) 

Clearly such variables must be considered In any analysis of the various domains and the 
relationships among their variables. 

Linking Strategy* Culture* Climate and Academic Management Practices: 
The Effective Learning Environment 
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Given the complexity of this organizational and administrative environment and its six 
domains, it is not likely to expect that particular variables in a single domain will have a 
great Impact on the psychological climate (faculty and student satisfaction, morale, 
inv Ivement, commitment, loyalty, etc.), or on teaching and learning or specific student 
outcomes. Ws expect that each domain (strategy, culture, climate, and academic 
management practices) can be differentiated In terms of their priority given to undergradu- 
ate education, the extent to which they are mutually supportive of a clear undergraduate 
learning emphasis or objective, and the degree of consistency among these views. To the 
extent that each domain is rated highly on these three variables, one would expect an 
Improved p^chological climate and learning outcomes. 
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